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‘My bons; oe Hanan. 


T is the charaéter of a an 8 a 

B and perfpicacious mind, to 

furvey a wide Elon eiake of 
knowledge, and diffufe its atten-_ 
tion among objects in appearance 
very little allied to one another: 
‘it “L therefore™ make no apology for 
infcribing to your Lordfhip 4 
medical treatife,: in which no 

mention is made of the art of 

: government, or ape interefts of 
Europe. _ eR 5s 
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Tue whole is only an agere~ 
gate of its parts. He that de- 
votes days and nights to the 
happinefs. of nations, has like- 
wife his moments to {pare for the 
welfare of individuals; and this 
little book, thowgh it be ufelefs 
amidft the toils of ftate and the. 

ftorms of faction, may not be 
| unwelcome when your fofter 
virtues take their turn to operate 
in private benignity and fe 
tick tendernefs. 


se Se ut happinefs can be’ 
fuperftruéted only upon natural 
good. When pain or ficknefs 
invade. us, wife laws, an. equal 
government, and lucrative com- 
merce become empty founds. My 
ftudies will not be ufelefs if they 
rey . fhall 


DEDICATION. 


fhall extend the advantages of 
your Lordfhip’s adminiftration by 
enabling others'to enjoy them : 
and ftill more fuccefsful fhall I 
think them, if they can procure 
your Lordfhip a longer partici- 
pation of that felicity to which 
your vigilance and fortitude have 
raifed your country. . 

Tam, with the utmoft acim 
and attachment, 


My, Lorp, 
Your Lordfhip’s moft obedient 


and moft humble fervant, 


Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn; 
Jan, 28, 1774. 


WILLIAM SMITH. 
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COEA Dida, 2 
Of Phyfic. 


O fcience has for its end fo noble 

an objet as the art of phytic: 

an art excellent above all others. Non 
eft cenfus fupera cenfum falutis corporis. 
Qua ratione pauper fanus & fortis foeli- 
cior eft divite infrmo. What avail am- — 
ple fortunes crowns and fceptres to 
one languifhing upon a bed of ficknefs? 
King Pyrrhus prayed to God for health, 
which he preferred to vaft empires, ho- 
nours or victory. And Plato in Gorge 
fays, ‘* Ex triplici corporis bono, fani- 
B tate, 
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tate, forma & divitiis nulla fraude que- 
fitis, “50 Dyrosvery HOssTov Ebvo.” A fk. the fick. 
or dying what they would give to pur- 
chafe health or life. They will readily 
anfwer you, THEIR ALL. The mifer 
lays bags at your feet. The king his 
{ceptre, and the voluptuous man _ will 
even part with his pleafures to purchafe 
health, the very effence of all worldly 
Hhappinefs. Since then health is of the 
higheft importance to mankind, it is 
certainly right to endeavour to know 
wherein it confifts, how it is to be loft, 
and by what means to be reftored. 


OO eb 
Of Man. 


TAN is a compound beiag madé 

up of a material and immaterial 

part, and each part bears a dependencé 
and connection upon the other. Thé 
different affections of matter and motion 
differently modulate the a&tion of the 
material part; and the immaterial part 
or foul is capable of producing diverfe 
thoughts and motions in the fyftem of 
matter: fo that the mind or foul cannot — 
be in health without the body, ot the 
body without the mind. “ Sine animo 
corpus, & fine corpore animus recte valere 
hon poflit. Tenta enim eft inter utrumque 
focietas & fympathia, ut fuas virtutes 
& vitia fibi invicemcommunicent.” Bara 
thol. Prafat. This is evident from ob- 
fervation in difeafes, efpecially of the 
hervous kind. The foul, though impaf- 
fible and immaterial, as it comes from 
the hand of its Creator, yet while it 1s 
fhut up in the body, is fubjeét to the 
: Boi affections 
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affections of matter. It is the fountain 
of all voluntary, and has power over the 
involuntary motions of the body in a ftate — 
of health. Yet when the body is difeafed 
or imperfectly formed, the operation of 
the foul is then irregular. So that a 
change in the one neceflarily induces a 
proportionable change in the other. 
«¢ Si gravi aliquo morbo delineatur cor- 
pus, vel gravis humoribus inficiatur, non | 
aliter obfcurat lumen ipfum rationis & . 
intelleCtus, quam denfa nubes folis radiis 
tenebras offundit.”’ 


WE have only a faint and very imper« 
fe&t idea of that immaterial fubftance 
called foul, abftractedly confidered. Suf- 
ficient it is for us to know that it acts 
and is acted upon by matter; by means 
of a fubtile medium or animal ether 
contained in the nerves, which are dif- 
_ perfed over the whole body, and come 
originally from the cerebrum or cere- 
~ bellum by means of the medulla oblon- 
gata or medulla fpinalis. They go out 
in bundles dis ial Spel in pairs, 

like 


gs 
‘ike fo many diftin& trunks, which are 
afterwards.divided into branches, rami- 
fications and filaments. The nerves of 
the medulla oblongata go out, for the 
moft part, through the bafis, of the cra- 
nium at holes fituated according to their 
difpofition. ‘Thofe ofthe medulla fpi- 
- nalis pafs through the lateral foramina 
of all the vertebre, and through the 
great anterior foramina of the os facrum. 
_'The nerves may be confidered asa’ dif- 
tinct fyftem of veflels, whofe principle of 
motion is the head. The animal ether 
is no doubt the moft quick, ative, and 
volatile of all imaginable fluids, other=— 
wife it would be incapable of fo quick 
and inftantaneous motion, in order to 
determine the obedience of the mufcles 
to the immediate orders of the ‘will. 
They are the fwift meflengers of the 
foul, and the inftruments of fenfation. 
This we perceive by cutting, dividing, or 
deftroying a nerve; the part of the body, 
where it goes, immediately lofes all fen- 
fation, though the blood and fluids con- 
tinue to circulate as before. And as the 
B 3 nerves 
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nerves are difperfed over all the ‘body, 
fo every part of it we can touch has a 
fenfe of feeling, called fenfation, which 
the nerves, if fo and fo modulated, ‘by 
the impulfe which their contained fluid 
receives from the application of body, 
and by the vibratory motion, and colli- 
fion of the machinule carry to the com- 
mon fenforium or point where all the 
nerves terminate, The foul receives the 
impreffion and forms the idea. There 
matter ends and thought begins. But 
that myfterious boundary where matter 
terminates and foul begins who: can 
defcribe? Nay we cannot comprehend 
how two fubftances, as foul and body, 


bearing fo little an analogy to each other, _ 


can be fo clofely united together as we 
perceive them to be. But it is unquefti- 
onably. true, that the foul has a power 
to put the body in motion, and it is 
equally certain, that the motions of the 
body excite thoughts or reflections in 
the foul. However, thefe two principles 
are not fo blended or confounded one 
with the other as not to produce fometimes 

quite 
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quite different and independent opera- 
tions. Metaphyfical conclufions do notin 
the leaft depend upon the bodily mo- 
tions, neither do the motions of the body 
abfolutely depend upon the foul; for the 
body has a power of ating without its 
immediate affiftance. It can digeft the 
food and turn it into chyle and nourifh= 
ment without the affiftance of reafon, 
thought, or reflection, as long as the 
body preferves its juft ballance and ftan- 
dard of health. The circulation of the 
blood is carried on ‘without any afliftance 
from the will. When a perfon is ina 
found fleep, the blood circulates, the 
heart and lungs perform their functions, 
the ftomach digefts the food, the fecre- 
tions go on regular, and the animal 
{pirits move in the body as the other 
fluids do; yet the will ean abfolutely 
determine their courfe and remove them 
into particular veffels whenever it thinks 
proper, and finds occation for them. 


Tee the God of nature hath formed - 
‘us, and ordained that the material fhould 
B 4 obey 
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obey the direction of the immaterial part, 
et vice verfa. Thus the foul moves or 
affe&ts matter, and matter the foul. 
And the mechanical fyftem of matter 
and {pirit conftitute that organized ma- 
chine called body, which is preferved in 
life and health from the harmony of its 
feveral parts. 

THE union of intelligent beings to 
organized bodies is certainly a great myl- 
tery. The Almighty, no doubt, had 
a view or defign thereby to procure them 
a degree of happinefs, which, without 
fuch union, they never would have had, 
in order, as it were, to make them 
amends for their narrow reach of pene- 
tration, and the little analogy there is 
between their and his divine nature. 
‘The material part of man is the object 
of our fenfes, and therefore its nature 
may be inveftigated by means of them, 


WHEN God formed matter out of 
nothing, he affigned to it certain efta- 
blithed laws, and gave to the refpective 

|) adamant 
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particles of it certain fixed and perma- 
nent configurations, which conftitute the 
general principles of all mixed corpo- 
real fubftances. But how the different 
combinations. of thofe refpective atoms, 
whether fimple or compound, when 
actuated by the general laws of motion, 
fhould be capable of forming an orga= 
‘nized body, is to. me inconceivable. 
Therefore I am of opinion, that. God, 
by a particular act of his will, formed 
or forms the original {tamina of all things 

| that have life, with fuch a furprifing 
~ texture and combination, that the joint 
motions of nature cannot diflolve the 
union. If there be not a fixed unpe- 
rifhable fomething in all organized bodies, 
which conftitutes the identity of perfon, 
how comes it that a perfon, who. has 
not {een me for feveral years, knows me 
again at firftfight? It cannot be denied, 
‘that the whole compofition. of the hu- 
man body renews at certain times, there- - 
fore it cannot be afferted for truth and - 
matter of fact, that thofe that fee me to, 
day, fee the identical felt or fame. per- 
NGOs 
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fon, they faw feveral years ago; yet T 
am the fame. |‘This could not certainly 
be, if by my proper felf is meant no more 
than an aflemblage of particles of mat- 
ter which compofe my body, feeing this 
matter is no more the fame. If there be 
nothing fixed or fleady in this compo- 
fition, nothing can conftitute its effence, 
for certainly whatever makes the eflence 
ofa being, fubfifts together with it, and 


eannot be loft, unlefs’fuch a being is 


deftroyed at the fame time. If then my 
whole body is fubje&t to a perpetual 
change, it cannot be that felf, the true 
and real effence. And as this continual 


revolution of particles, which inceffantly 


flow from the body, and which are as 
conftantly fupplied by others, that occu- 
py the fame fpace, take the fame confi- 
gurations, and anfwer the fame ends as 
' the others did, cannot be the work of 
chance ; therefore there muft' be fome 
fixed and permanent principle, which 
difttibutes thofe new parts of matter and 
dlways difpofes them in fuch order 
and uniformity. Otherwife men would 

change 
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change figure and mien at every inftant, 
and could not be! diftinguithed from each 
other for any length of time, Every 
kind of vegetable we fee requires a par- 
ticular'and fpecific matter for its forma- 
tion and nourifhment, yea every part of 
the fame plant doth fo; for very many 
and different ingredients go to the com- 
polition of one individual plant. If 
. therefore the foil, in which ‘any vegetable 
or feed is planted, contains all ot mot 
of the proper ingredients, and thofe in 
a due quantity, it will grow and thrive. 
But if there be not fo many corpufcles, 
as are neceflary for the conftitution of 
the main and effential parts of the plant, 
it will not thrive at all; or if the par- 
— ticles be not in fufficient biecky then the 
plant will be ftarved, and never come 
at its natural ftaturé; and if there be 
any of the lefs neceflary corpufcles want- _ 
ing, there will be fome failure in the 
plant. It will be deficient in tafte, {mell, © 
colour, or virtue. And though a trad 
of land does not contain matter proper for 
the configuration of one particular kind 


of 
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of plant, yet it may of ‘another. For 
it is impoflible to imagine, that one uni= 
form homogenious matter, having its 
principles or organical parts all of the 
fame fubftance, confiftance, figure, mag- 
nitude and gravity, fhould ever confti- 
tute bodies, fo much unlike in all thefe 
refpedts, as vegetables of different kinds, 
and as the different parts of the fame 
vegetable are. ‘That one fhould carry a 
milky, another a yellow, a third a red 
juice in its veins; one afford a fragrant, 
and another an offenfive fmell; one a 
fweet, another a. bitter acrid tafte; one 
nourifhing, another poifonous ; one pur- 
gative, another aflringent; one rough, 
another fmooth, and all arife from the 
fame matter, is paft belief, without fup- 
pofing fome permanent immutable prin- 
ciple in every diftinct ipecies of vegeta- 
bles, which preferves the diftiné confi- 
guration of parts peculiar to each {pecies, 
abforbs the proper juices, and arranges 
them in due order. That fixed perma- 
nent principle in man -conftitutes his 
very effence, and properly {peaking is 

the 
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the man, and the fleth and bulk which 
he acquires from nutrition is only ap- 
pendages, wrappers, or bandages to it, 
and will, after death, diflolve and go to 
earth from whence it came; but the 
-effence or felf will remain unchange- 
able, till it appears at the general refur- 

rection. | 


In the air an univerfal fpirit is float- 
ing, which penetrates every thing, and 
is itfelf the productive caufe, and per- 
haps, even the very matter that gives 
birth to fubftances or bodies, This uni- 
verfal {pirit is received into the body in 
a very plentiful manner, it is incorpo- 
rated with the food we eat, contributes 
to our nutrition, fupplies the wafte of 
the finer fluids, particularly the nervous, 
and aflifts in carrying on the circulation. 
Therefore we fee how neceflary it is to 
ftudy a healthy fituation, for the air is 
more or lefs nutritive according to the 
quality and quantity of the particles of 
matter it receives from other bodies. 


Tis 
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*Tis not to be doubted that before the 
deluge the atmofphere was purer and 
abounded more with univerfal {pirit than 
it has ever fince, which occafioned man 
to live to a more advanced age. ’Tis 
even highly probable, that in the gar- 
den of Eden, the air was proportioned 
in fuch a manner, and the vegetables 
were fo pure, that man would there have 
recruited, by fuch food and by. fefpira- 
tion, whatever he may have loft by 
perfpiration and every other excretion, 
Nay, that all kinds of vegetables were 
found there in fuch perfeQtion, by means 
of a vaft quantity of this univerfal fpirit, 
that nothing ufelefs or ‘fuperfluous could 
fieal into any part of the body, and 
therefore man would have for ever re- 
mained in a ftate of immortality, had | 
not certain paifions difturbed and hurt 
fo happy a conftitution. Our life de- 
pends upon perpetual motion, which 
exifts no longer than the juft counters 
poize is fupported. Such perpetuity is 
deftroyed by too much or too little of 
any one thing. This was the cafe of 

| the 
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the firft man, who by fear, the fudden — 
attendant of his crime, loft fuch a happy 
ballance and became mortal. But his 
punifhment did not reft there. The: 
Almighty turned him out of this earthly 
paradife, where the pureft food would. 
have faved him a great deal of trouble, 
a very {mall matter would have fufficed 
to {upport him, and the earth every where 
produced all things in abundance; but 
God willed that his life fhould become . 
a burden to him, by obliging him to 
earn his bread with the fweat of his 
brow; for which purpofe he turned him 
out of the garden, and led him into 
places where the fruits of the earth were 
more {carce, and had lefs nourifhment, 
therefore he wanted more of them than > 
before, and had more trouble in gather- - 
ing them. Yet it is probable, that the 
fruits of the earth afforded even. then 
more nourifhment, than after the deluge, 
which made the primitive or firft men 
live near a thoufand years. But the 
deluge brought, about a terrible change” 
all over the face of the earth. ;The uni- 
myst 2 verfal 
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verfal fpirit became fcarce in the earth 
and air, the former accordingly produced 
with more difficulty, and whatever it 
produced, contained lefs nourifhment. 
The groffer particles of all kinds mixed 
with the more eflential or purer ones, fo 
that man did not live to fo great an age 
as before. At the general refurrections 
we are told that the elements fhall be 


diffolved by heat ; by means of that heat 


and fermentation there will probably be 
fuch a vaft quantity of univerfal fpirit 
generated, as will be able in an inftant 
to give a full and fudden growth to our 
effence or firft principle, and we ‘hall 
perhaps retain very little of thofe par- 
ticles of matter, of which our bodies 
were compofed before the grand cataf- 


trophe, or general diflolution. And - 


after the refurreCtion, if we are to dwell 
in places where the air abounds with the 
univerfal fpirit, we fhall then have no 


occafion for nourifhment, as the fame — 


fpirit which gave us growth, will be 
capable to fupport us in the fame ftate of 
perfeQion,. wherein, by its means, we 

are 
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are to be re-eftablifhed, without the help 
of any grofsyfood. «Then we fhall tafte 
the fame food which angels : at this time 
makemilelef. e Deeests woman): 


As man is an organized body, and 
fufceptible of innumer able motions, fome 
éntirely dependent’ upon the will, “others 
not fo dependent, where the will has 
only a-power of controul, fo all his mo+ 
tions“are the refult of a ftimulus upon | 
the: nerves: ~ For the mufeular fibres of 
animals ‘are fo framed: a8 to contrac 
whenever a-caufe, proper to excite’ their 
action, !is “applied: to °them, or without 
fach application always to remain at 
_-vefti-This* eaufe is either an effect “of 
the will, of°a ftimulus of one Kind or 
other. * To the former is owing ‘the vo= 
Tintary motions peculiar to’ animals ; to 
the latter, ' ‘the ‘vital fpontaneous and in~ 
voluntiry,! ‘which all’ vegetables polfefs, 
‘and “is! performed’ in’ infants,’ idiots, and 
‘rates! the loweft order; ‘in as perfea 
@ matinér’as!/in’ ‘theegreateft and” wifeft 
“philofopher. The firft tonfitutés thé ani« 
‘mal, = dthér thevesetable life of tan, 
Yhaskar G 
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Irritation the Caufe of. Motion, 


Y means of the connecting earerti 

- or nervous fluid, which unites 
matter and fpirit together, the various 
impreffions made upon the feveral parts 
of the body, snot only by external but 
internal caufes, are tranfmitted to and per- 
ceived by the mind. When a ftimulus 
is applied to the body it obftruéis the 
due and regular circulation of the nér- 
vous fluid, which regurgitates upon the 
mind, and thereby conveys a perception 
of pain, which the foul receiving, im- 
mediately direéts a greater flow or influx 
of the nervous fluid or animal {pirits to 
the affeed part, in order to. remove the 
offending matter, as is evident from 
external inflammations, and from expes 
riments. For.-example, if you. prick 
the heart of a frog, which is a mutcle, 
it is immediately thrown into convul- 
fions; irritate the guts, and they are 
inftantly 
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inftantly thrown into preternatural con- 
tractions. If the obftruction is great, 
then from the nature of obftruation in 
all fluids, the nervous zther is more 
accumulated in that part, and the foul, 
receiving difagreeable fenfations from the 
offending matter, adds its influence by 
impelling the nervous fluid more forcibly 
to that part in order to remove the im- 
pediment. The confequence of which 
is, the heart'contraéts more forcibly and 
at fhorter intervals, the circulation is 
accelerated, and by the collifion of the 
parts, the heat is increafed. If the vef- . 
fels, by their convulfive throws, can 
difengage themfelves of the ftimulating 
and offending ‘matter, then the dam is 
broke down, and the circulating fluid, 
before obftructed, returns to its regular 
circulation. Then the foul receives no 
difagreeable fenfations, believes its taber= 
nacle in fafety, and therefore is at eafe, 
If the obftru€ted matter is not entirely 
removed, then the fenfe of pain remains 
in proportion to the obftruction. For 
ret may be eafed, and partly removed, 

C2 withoug 
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-withdutidiflodging the offending matter, 
‘Thus ai pain arifés froma greater flow 
and obftruétion of; the nervous fluid, to 
‘one; particular place, than the’ laws of 
circulation, admit,of,:fo;the other found 
parts,of, the body are}, during that time, 
proportionably ‘deprived of; their due 
quantity... When) you, apply: a ftimulus 
to, another part of the body, you then 
occafion a pain, in that part, and of 
courfe.a..greater.flow..of animal zxther ; 
the,confequence is, a derivation from the 
part-firft affected and.a mitigation.of the 
inflammation, , the. vellels contra¢t , with 
lefs force, the circulation is. not.fo rapid 
nor the, heat, fo, great, and, the. pain) is 
divided, .and.. thereby, leffened,,..As jthe 
mind receives difagreeable fenfations from 
two parts at .once,,,it..diredts, the; nervous 
fluid equally to both... Thus we fee, the 
faying holds good, Divide et impera, one 
pain may be cured. by infli€ting another. 
And. an obftruCtion, inflammation, . &c. 
may be. removed by applying a ftimulus 
to any other part of the body, Hence 
we. fee the ufe of . blifters, . cataplafms, 

| r as 
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&c, in curing inflammations by caufing 
a derivation. The are alfo of great 
ufe when applied td Ind inflamed part by 
increafing. the, ofcillatery motion, and, 
thereby. aflifting the veflels. to. throw off 


the offeiding matter and open “the ob- 
firuiong) Ay Hgwosss: hoo" of 


IRRITATION is the caufe of all mo-= 
tion’ in théAnimal’ machine: : ‘and ‘as | tthe! 
_voluitary Motions of the body até con-- 
fant; “tiniform, and regular, fo the: fouls 
being ‘agcuftomed to "thiems is uncon=* 
cerned and intirely- nesleétful ‘of them;% 
and pede matter to act i its own oe 
laws: 0 [35 
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CHAP. IV 


Of involuntary Motion or vegetable Life. 
Oo Nutritign, and the Progre efs of 
the Food through the various Circua 
lations. 


\ 7.0 W we, will take a thort view of 
‘. the involuntary. motions of man,. 
and fee how he exifts.and is fupported, 
which is done by'means of the food he 
receives by the mate | ; 


Tus Ree nt de which aadae 
- motion makes in the conftitution, if there 
were not frequent and proper fupplies, 
would foon wear out the body. The attri- 
tion and abrafion of the circulating fluids 
would quickly carry away the canals 
in which they circulate, if fomething was 
not furnifhed and: conveyed to them, 
fuited to fill up the wafte and thereby 
3 fupply what is wafhed off. A conftant - 
and regular fupply is therefore abfo- 

lutely 


(es) | 
hitely neceffary * to fupport the atid 
ott 


OUR food | is bulky matter more or lefs 
kompacted, and is received into thé 
mouth, and there'has its parts broken 
by the'action and grinding of the teeth; 
in pafling- from the mouth it irritates 
the fauces, which pulls up the larynx, 
and os hyoides, and fuffers it to enter the 
pharynx, then it contracts, and the 
larynx being fhut, forces it into the oefo- 
phagus, which having its nerves ftimu= 
lated arid its fibres ftretched by the food 
 and’air in its defcént, makes each ring 
let of the tube coritra itfelf, and thereby 
puth on the food to the reft till at laft it 
arrives at the ftomach, which is a great 
bag ot refervoir, of an oblong and 
incutvated figure, with two extremities 
called orifices, one large and one fmall, 
like a crooked funnel. The firft open= 
ing is a continuation of the oefophagus, 
the other joins the inteftinal canal, and 
is called the pylorus. On the concave 
fide of the ftomach the tunica nervofa 
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and -villofa join, in forming-darge rug@; 
which contain a foft flimy mucus, with 
which the whole cavity is moiftened. It 
is called. fuccus gaftricus.-or, ftomachicus. 
As the, ftomach receives in. general, what- 
ever the mouth and, tongue, fend thither, 
through the canal. of - the oefophagusy 
it retains. the aliment for. “a. Jonger or 
fhorter time in proportion as its parts are 
more or, lefs folid. or. fluid, and. digets it, } 
that i is, “puts it ‘into 42 condition, to, be 
turned 1 into that nutricious homogericous | 


wh dC daa’ 


fi uid fubfance called chyle, or matter, one 


revit: 


sia refined. . | This operation, which 
gocs_ by d the “general, name of digeftion, 
and by; ‘which | chylification. begins, is 
performed partly by. the, fuecus gaftricus 
which continually flows from. the tunica 
villofa, ‘by, the nature “of, the, food itfelf, 
which being received into the flomach, 
follows i its own, nature, ‘and by. the heat 


WOILS 


éf that organ foon ferments, and by, the 


attritign . pik collifion on. “of its “Particles 
dgainit each, other. and the coats “of, the 
flomach thereby fRimulate it into -con~ 


wally ve _ contractions 5 by. the continual 
| con 
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contraction and: relaxation of the niufeu+ 
lar..coats; 6f; the ftomach, and by) the 
alternate motions ofi the diaphragm, and. 
muftles Sof! ‘the! abdomen: the ;aliment 
acquires;a fufficient degreé: of : fuidity,to, 
pais eafily: “through the ipyloruse, mBy.na 
continuation of thefe:motions and bythe 
afliftance:of -the dir, which accompanied, 
the. aliments when it came into. the; fos: 
mach, ;the:contentsof the! ffomach ares 
génitly. moved! forward: tor: the: pylorus,’ 
wheréit: pafles and) enters the: inteftings.t 
Thefe:convulfive) contra@tions «are cre 
newed tillnithe * ftomach » difchargés; tite 
wliole:contentsy; ‘So :thatothe alimentras 
thrown Jintogthe! ‘guts by the! alternate 
contractions« of: the; flomach, excited: — 
thereunto by’: aftimulusy jut in: clue! fame 
marneras: the’ heart throws the blood into: 
the arteries. : ‘The diaftole of:thé ftomaclr 
aniwetei Hos the oe of, they ee si sunt 
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., CHE. antetinss, are a. 2 long wert ‘ing 
part. “of. the alice sate in. a, Aeikad 
many different dircftions, . by; numerous 

convo= 
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corvolutions arid turnings which fill the 
greateft part of the cavity of the abdo- 
men, and is in ‘general about feven of 
éieht times as long as the fubje&t.. It: is 
divided ‘into fmall and gréat guts; the 
{mall are divided into three portions, the 
duddenum; jejunum and ileum, and the 
greater alfo into three, the cecum, colon 
and rectum. ‘The inteftines.-in general 
are compofed°of feveral coats: much: in 
the fame manner with the ftomach. The 
{mall inteftines form one continued uni 
form canal, and though three portions 
of it have three different names, yet we 
have no fufficient mark whereby to difs 
tinguifh them, to fix the precife extent 
and length of each portion and to fettle its 
juft limits. The great inteftines are the 
fame continued canal divided into three 
portions like the {mall ones; their ftruc= — 
ture is nearly the fame. The firft coat 
is a continuation of the mefentery or 
duplicature of the peritoneum, the fecond 
coat is mufcular, the third is nervous, 
‘and both are produétions of the mefen- 
teric veffels and nerves. The fourth 
: coat 
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coat is very foft, and is: named. tunica 
villofa’; it fuftains an infinite number of — 
capillary: veflels of different kinds, for 
befides the blood veffels, we obferve a 
great number of white filaments whicly 
run through it and terminate at its inner 
furface, like fo many capillary roots of: 
the veflelss called vena lade. ‘The fun= 
gous fubftance which binds:the capillary 
filamentsiitogether and furrounds > them: 
is very tender, and the capillary extre-! 
- mities, of ‘the {mall blood veffels diftris' 
buted ‘through it feem to be turned to=: 
wards the pores of the papille: ‘Through. 
thefe porés;.a mucous fluid more or lefs: 
tranfparent is difcharged, »which con- : 
tinualby: moiftens the cavity of the intef> 
tine. * it is alfo furnifhed with a great: 
number of fmall flat glandular tubes, 
which lie about the pylorus in clufters, 
The duodenum has:a greater number of: 
thefe papille than any of the other inte 
tines, Indeed the only difference amongit 
the inteftines confifts in the thicknels of 
their coats, and in the-number of papil- 
lz. In the inner fide of the duodenum) 
i almoft 


beats. 

almoft atothe lower part of the icurva?: 
tion;>there is a longitudinal eminence, im 
the apéx of which, is an opening called 
the orifice of the ductus biliarius,' within’ 
which the duétus pancreaticus’ likewife 
opens.° "The inteftines finifh what’ the: 
‘fomach’ beganj*: The alimentary: pulp. 
mecting withthe inteftinal lymph, pan- 
creatic juice ‘arid bile, which i8.a fluid. 
feparated from: the blood, : ating: upon 
the inteftines as acftiniulus, throw them: 
into ‘@ periftaltic:motion,;: and’ ‘by> valves 
placed: at ‘proper diftances) »-which’ de- 
tained: the aliment, :till by~its; imbreafed: 
bulk .it ftimulatés their coatszinto con; 
tractions, and thealiment is thereby dif-, 
charged into the next portions: So! that: 
every, motion of. the, guts between the: 
valves, acts asa little Momachoor;-héart. 
While: the chyle’is thus pafling lalong, 
the more fluid: part is by the fame con-" 
tractions thrown into the abforbent veins;. 
The grofler or lefs nutritive parts, by their 
6wn intéftine motion, the ftimulus ot the 
airy and by the action of the guts are. 
conveyed fromthe ileum, the laft of the 
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fmall guts, by the valve ‘of the colon 
into the great guts, inthe fame manner 
as the food pafles from the mouth into 
the pharynx. There it remains, till by 
the preflure of the diaphragm and abdo- 
minal mufclesin refpiration, by its own 
_tumefcénce, ‘as it advances onward it 
grows {till thicker, and preffes upon the 
coats of the inteftines, and thereby ftimu- 
lates them into gentle contractions, which 
tranfmit it’ forward;. till -atlaft it: is 
‘puthed into the reQum,. where-partly by 
its own weight and buik overftretching 
the fibres, and by the acrid quality of its 
contents, the gut is: thrown into convul- 
five! motions, which ‘produce ’a defire of 

ejection, and the groffer part is at laft dif 
charged through :the lower inteftines, 
and is called foeces. But when the bile, 
which is very neceflary as we fhall after- 
wards fee, to forward the expulfion of 
the foeces, is obftructed, or: when the 
coats of the bowels are fo relaxed, and 
their tone impaired, that they cannot dif- 
charge it, the perfon is coftive, and the 
bowels are inflated with myafma_arifing 
rete from 


{ 30°) 
from thé excrement, which in that cafe 
remains longer in the inteftines than by 
the laws of nature it ought. 


CosTIVENESS with acrid cridities in 
the prime vie dare the foundation of many 
difeafes, which in progrefs of time ter-. 
minate in various fhapes. In a coftive 
habit of body the foeces are hard, and 
the moifture which ought to be dif- 
charged with it, is again and again taken 
up by the abforbent lymphatics, and by 
the laws of circulation mixes with the 
mafs of blood and carries with it a great. 
deal of terreftrious offenfive matter. 
Hence we fee how neceflary it is to keep 
the body open, and in the beginning of 
every complaint to cleanfe the prime 
VIB. 


Tuts bundle of inteftines is confined 
in their place by the mefentery and mefos. 
colon, which is a continuation of the 
mefentery. The firft portion of the me- 
fentery inclofes the {mall inteftines, the 
other portion contains the large ones. 

Between 
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Between the lamine of the méfentery ‘a 
great number of glanslie fcattered through 
the cellular fubftancé;-thiefe glans, which 
are found in clufters; and-are made up 
of arteries, veins, nerves, and other pars 
ticular veffels, feparate’ from the mafs of 
blood by means of certain fecretory vel 
fels, fluids, which they difcharge either 
immediately or by other veflels termed 
excretory, and thefe fluids are either 
accumulated in particular refervoirsy col 
lected in the common cavities, or forced 
out of the body. Befides thefe glans 
and the blood veffels, which are diftri- 
buted in a reticular: manner in the: me= 
fentery, and befides many nervous fila~ 
ments fpread through them, there are 


‘ an infinite number of fmall veffels of 


another. kind running from gland to 
gland. They go out from each gland 
by ramifications, and after forming a 
{mall trunk are again divided and enter 
fome neighbouring gland, They are 
called lymphatic veffels; vafa chylifera, 
or vene latte, becaufe they receive the 
aliment reduced into amilky: fluid called 

| chyle. 
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chyle} They: have thename: of veins, 
becaufé’ their'valves‘are difpofed'as thofe 
of the ordinary>bloed-veins, and the fluid — 
which: they.:containyruns > frome {maller 
anto ‘larger «tubes. i2‘They sderive) their 
‘origin: from the: tunica’ villofa of the in+ 
teftines, and form:a:rete mirabilis, which 
fotms <into ‘two -plains .of ramifications. 
In:this fate they run on the lamine of 
thé infide .of, the’\mefentery . till they 
arrive:at the firft mefenteric gland, where 
they/lagaim unites imone: and :aré diftrit 
buted -through).the mefentery$: ‘having 
pafied throtghwit, -and uniting /every= 
where through: its: duplicature with: the 
arterial ramifications, by their: pulfation 
and «by the -irritation: of the. chyle, they 
‘propell it forwardoto: the receptaculum 
chyli; ‘before: 'they:iarrive there, having 
paffed the mefentery,;they unite and form 
large hard- trunks,. which terminate 
about the middle; of the mefocolon, and 
are joined by.fome others from the glan- 
dula lumbares ;: from thence they--run 
down, the; body of: the inferior, aorta; 
and.tetminate imackiad of cyftern called 
ws X12 by | 
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by anatomifts receptaculum® chyli. — It 
is a membranous veficle, the conforma: 
tion of which is various:in human fub- 
jeats. . The upper portion is contracted, 
and forms a particular canal. called duc-" 
tus thoracicus, which runs through the 
thorax, The thoracic duct is a thin 
tranfparent canal, which runs’ up from 
the receptaculum chyli- along the fpina 
dorfi, in fome fubje&ts, terminates in a 
kind of veficula, in others; by -feveral 
Branches united together, which open 
into the backfide of the fubclavian vein. 
This canal is plentifully furnifhed with 
femilunar valves turned upwards. Its 
6pening into the fubclavian vein in the 
human body is in the place of valves, 
covered by feveral pellicule, fo difpofed 
as to permit the entrance of chyle into 
the blood, and at the fame time to hinder 
the blood ‘from running into the dua. 
The fubclavian vein terminates in the 
vena cava, which empties itfelf into the 
heart.» : 
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Tne heart is a mufcular body fituated 
in the cavity of the thorax. It is hollow 
within, and divided by a fepta which 
runs between the edges into two cavities 
called the right and left ventricle; each 
ventricle opens at the bafis by two ori-: 
fices, one of which anfwers to the auri- 
cles, the other to-the mouth of a large 
artery, and accordingly one of them may 
be termed the auricular orifice, the other 
the arterial orifice. The right ventricle 
opens into the right auricle, and into the 
trunk of the pulmonary artery; the left 
inte the left auricle and into the great 
trunk of the aorta. The blood is carried 
by the afcending vena cava to the right 
auricle: of the heart, thence into the 
right ventricle, and after its trituration 
and rarifaction there into the left auricle, 
from thence it pafles into the left ven- 
tricle, and then it is thrown into two 
great arteries, the aorta and arteria pul- 
monalis, and by its quantity, turgef- 
cence, and acrid quality, dilates the 
coats of the heart, and by ftimulating 
and irritating the nerves, occafions a 

greater 
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preater influx of the nervous fluid to the 
irritated parts, which throws the heart 
into violent fpafmodic and convulfive 
affections, and being made up of ftrong 
mufcular parts it ftruggles to difengage 
itfelf of the offending fluid, which at 
faft it accomplifhes by a ftrong contrac- 
tion called the fyftole of the heart, which 
anf{wers to the diaftole of the arteries. 


THE primary caufe then of the cira 
culation of the blood from the heart pro« 
ceeds, aS all the other motions of the 
fluids do, from the irritation it gives to 
the nerves, which throws them into 
fpafms and convulfions. So that the 
circulation of the blood is carried on by 
the fpafms of the nerves, and the ner- 
vous fluid circulates by means of the 
impulfe of the mind, the ftimulus of the 
atmofphere, the natural quality: of the 
fluid itfelf, and the impetus it receives 
from the circulation of the blood in the 
larger veffels. Now if the blood was 
never to be ftopt by the canals through 
which it runs, and if. thexcontinuity of 

Darr. the 
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the canals was never to be interrupted, 
then being once. put into motion by the 
firft fyftole of the heart, it would al- 
ways continue to move; but as it meets 
with great refiftance, belides the fyftole 
of the heart, the blood is forwarded in 
its motion many other ways. The elaf- 
ticity of the vellels; or that force by 
which their fides being diftended by the 
blood flowing in, endeavour to reftore 
themfelves to their former ftate, give a 
freth motion to the blood, and by a fyf- 
tole or contraction of their arteries, the 
blood is thrown into the veins. ‘The 
diaftole of the arteries is what we call 
the pulfe. The veins‘have no pulfation, 
becaufe the blood difcharged from the 
arteries into. the veins, goes froma 
narrower ‘paflace into a wider with a 
flower motion, and -thefe vefflels accom- 


modate themfelves more to the pafling © 


blood, ‘and therefore are not expanded 
‘enough to make a pulfe. The veins lie 
nearer the furface of the body than the 
arteries, and are furnifhed with valves, 
that is with fmall membranous faccult 

hxed 
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fixed at different diftances to the fides of 
their cavities; the openings of thefe 
valves are-broad, and turned toward that 
fide where the vein is largeft. .'The 
arteries are thicker than the veins, and 
are known by that beating called a: pulfe: 
A contraction of the arteries may be con 
fidered’as a continuation’ of the heart’s 
force, and every contraction of the ar- 
teries acts as a little heart in pufhing on 
the: blood. The blood itfelf, from its 
own quality and the expanding air which 
it contains, is very fit to actas a ftimulus 
upon thedelicate fibres and nervous. fila 
ments of the veflels, and the fmaller the. 
veflels are, thé more fenfible.. The in= 
teftine motion of the particles of the 
fluids’ produces a: heat ‘which likewife 
promotes’ the circulation. | Before. the 
blood arrives at the {mall veffels, it has 
loft ‘all. the» motion it received from the 
heart, but the alternate ‘contractions of 
the veflels through which it paffes; ex- 
cited thereunto by irritation, fo that 
every fibre Jike a little heart pufhes oni 
the contained fluids,» keep up the motion: 
ay] D 32 in 
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in the {mall capillary veffels, where it is 
far from being rapid, but rather very 
uncertain, flow, and irregular. The 
whole vafcular fyftem is endued with a 
moving power, the alternate contractions 
of the veffels, the femilunar valves of 
the aorta, the force of the heart, and the 
fucceeding column of the moving fluid 
prevent the alternate contraCtions of the 
veflels from throwing the fluids back~ 
ward, and impel them to move forwards 
to the veins. The blood being forced 
by the contraction of the ventricles, 
pufhes the tricufpedal valves againft 
each other, opens’ the femilunares and 
rufhes into the arteries, which by their 
elafticity puth on the blood, till it enters 
the capillary veffels, and is from thence 

‘forced to return by the veins to the au- 
 ricles. It returns by three kinds of veins, 
called by anatomiffs vena cava,. vena 
porte, and vena pulmonaris. The vena 
éava carries back to the right auricles of 
the heart the blood conveyed by the aorta 
to all the parts of the body, except what 
goes by the arteriz coronarie cordis. It 
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receives all this blood from the arterial 
- ramifications in part dire@tly, and in part 
indiretly. ‘The vena porte receives the 
blood carried to the floating vifcera of 
the abdomen, and conveys it to the vena 
hepatica, and from thence to the vena 
cava. The vena pulmonaris conveys 
to the pulmonary finus or left auricle of 
the heart, the blood carried to the lungs 
by the aorta pulmonaris. ‘The aorta 
gives rife to two {mall arteries called 
coronariz cordis, which go to the heart 
and its auricles: from its upper arch or 
curviture it fends out three, fometimes 
four capital branches; the arteriz coro- 
tides, which run dire€tly to the head 
and brain, and the fubclavie, out of 
which feveral arteries arife, as the me- 
diaftinum, thymus, pericardium, afpera 
arteria, cc, which fupply the mediaf- 
tina; pleura, pericardium, oefophagus, 


&cs 


THe pulmonary artery divides and 
«arries the blood to each Job of the lungs, 
“which are two large {pungy bodies filling 
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the whole cavity of the thorax or breaft. 
The fubftance of the lungs is’ almioft alb 
fpungy, being made up of an infinite: 
number of membranous cells, and of 
different forts of veflels, as‘ air< veflels, 
blood veffels; &c. fpread among the’cells. 
in innumerable ramifications. Thefe cells 
communicate with each other. All the 
vellels of which the lungs are chiefly 
compofed, that is, the air veffels or bron- 
chia, and the blood veffels,: that is; the 
pulmonary. and. bronchial . arteries: and 
veins accompany each other through this 
whole vifcus. 'Thefe veffels tranfmit the 
blood through their narrow capillary 7ex= 
treniities, and thereby change and/modify 
it. . By the contraction of the intercoftal 
miufcles, the arches of the ribs are raifed, 
togéther with the fternum, and placed 
at a greater diftance from each other, by 
which means the cavity of the thorax'is 
enlarged and the diaphragm flattened, 
the cavity of the bronchia being at the 
fame time and by: the fame means lefs 
prefled upon, the ambient air yields: to 
_ the external preffure, and infinuates  it- 
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felf into all the places where the prefitire 
is dininifhed that is, into*the afpera. 
arteria, and into all the ramifications of 
the bronchia all the way ‘to the veficles. 
This is called infpiration. “When this is’ 
performed; the intercoftal mufcles relax 
and the intercoftal ligaments and carti= 
lages of the ribs bring them” nearer to 
each other.” This motion is called refpi- 
ration. By the action of the lungs the 
blood has © the cohefions of its parts 
broken, is much attenuated and is de- 
prived of a quantity of ferum, , which 
tranfpires through the lungs and is “called 
the breath. “And by the infpiration of 
freth air it is reanimated’ and ftimulated 
to pafs to the reticular capillary extremi- 
ties of the veffels. Refpiration is owing 
both to the blood’s acting asa ftimulus 
pon the vetfiels of the lungs, _ and alfo to 
the oper ation of air in Anfpiration, 


PResrrR RATION differs from other in- 
tot motions, in this, that. the 
‘mind has a more immediate power over 
at The foul has, as I faid before, a power 
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over all the motions of the body; the 
voluntary motions are the refult of its 
action, and the involuntary may be acce- 
lerated or retarded thereby, but it is no 
farther a party concerned in the involun- 
tary motions of the body than when it 
is called upon by fome preternatural fti- 
mulus. The foetus indeed lives in utero 
matris without refpiration, becaufe the. 
greateft part of the blood by means of 
the foramen ovale or duGus arteriofus is: 
conveyed from the right finus venofus 
and ventricle of the heart, into the left 
ventricle and aorta, without pafling 
through the lungs; and the nourifhment 
which the child receives being: derived 
from the juices of the mother which have 
already undergone a due trituration, 1g 
as fit for its nourifhment as for her’s, 


A sTIMULUS, which is the caufe of 
all motion, keeps the animalcule alive 
in femine patris, Its circulation is kept 
up by means of its ftimulating fluid and 
the heat of the body of the male, which 
is an additional one. When it is lodged 

in 
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in utero matris, the heat. of that -~veflel 
with the furrounding waters act as an 
affiting fimulant to carry on the circu- 
lation. ‘When it comes into the world, 
the furrounding air fets the lungs: in 
motion, and the circulation thereby goes 
On. pe 


THE arteria vertibralis goes out from 
_ the upper fide of the fubclavian.and fup- 
plies the vertibral mufcles. The oefo- 
phage arife from the aorta afcendens, 
and are diftributed to the oefophagus, 
Thearteriz intercoftales fend out branches 
to the pleura, vertibral and abdominal 
raufcles. . The czliac artery arifes from 
the aorta defcendens, and after giving off 
a confiderable branch is itfelf divided into 
two, the arteria hepatica and {plenica, 


Tue hepatic artery fupplies the liver, 
. which is a large and pretty folid mafs of 
a dark red colour a little inclining to 
yellow, fituated immediately under the 
diaphragm on the right fide. It is com- 
pofed of feveral kinds of veflels, the 
rami~ 
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ramifications of which are multiplied in 
an aftonifhing manner, and formed by 
the intertexture of their capillary extremi- 
ties in an innumerable collection of {mall 
pulpy friable corpufcles: or organs de~ » 
figned to feparate fromthe mafs of blood 
a particular fluid called bile. The villi 
of the numerous glandular cells of which 
the liver is compoled, filtrate ‘continually 
fromthe blood of the vena port# {mall 
drops of bile, which afterwards infinuate 
themfelves into the pori biliarii, ‘and are 
partly lodged in the gall bladder,» The 
plood® deprived’ of ‘the bilious fluid’ is 
re-conveyed tothe heart by’a great num- 
ber: of -vyenal famifications,- which ter 
minate’ in the vana' cava. ‘The port bili- 
arii unite in one common trunk: called 
dutus hepaticus, which having run a 
little way, joins another called ductus 
cyfticus, and forms a common ‘trunk 
named dudtus cholidochus, which infi- 
nuates itfelf through the coats of the 
duodenum, and opens into the avy 
thereof. | | 


THE 
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~ Tue gall bladder, lying in the depref- 
fion on the concave fide of the liver, is 
a {mall bag like a pear, dnd-is connetted 
with itby a vaft number of filaments, which | 
run a great way into the fubftance of the 
liver, and amongft thefe filaments there 
are fome which form a communication 
between the pori biliarii and ‘veficula fellis 
or gall bladder, which is a veffel defigned 
to fecrete from the blood a very acrid 
bile, which would be too acrid without 
mixing with the hypatic, and the hypa- 
tic would be too mild without it. 


_BEsI pEs thefe there is a long flat gland 

in fhape like a dog’s tongue, called the 
pancreas, lying under the ftomach, com- 
pofed of a great number of foft glandular 
moleculx, in the middle of which is a 
particular. duct in which feveral_ {mall 
ducts terminate. This. dua is called 
duatus pancreaticus, and opens into the 
dudtus cholidochus, and from thence it 
diminifhes gradually and terminates ina 
ment next, the {pleen, 
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From the cceliac artery the fplenetic 
artery arifes which fupplies the fpleen, 
The fpleen:is a bluith mafs inclining to 
red, of a long oval figure, and is fituated 
under the edge of the diaphragm, between 
the extremity of the ftomach and the 
falfe ribs, above the left kidney. It is 
connected to the ftomach by the vafa 
brevia, to the extremity of the pancreas 
by ramifications of the fplenic artery and 
vein, and by ramifications which the 
fame artery and vein fend to the fpleen ; 
it is tyed to the omentum, which 18 a thin 
membranous bag fpread over the fmall | 
inteftines from the ftomach to the lower 
part of the regio umbilicalis and fome- 
times farther, and is connected with all 
the veffels already mentioned. 


Tue fpleen, pancreas omentum, &c. 
all promote a fecretion of bile: and the 
blood having its paflage retarded in its 
circulation through thefe veffels is purged 
by various fecretions till it meets in the 
finus or trunk of the vena porte hepa- 
tica, where it is all intimately mixed 

| and 
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and becomes one uniform mafs, All 
thefe arteries have correfponding - veins 
which receive the blood from them, and 
convey it back to the heart after under~ 
going many purgations. 


THE irregular fecretion of bile is the 
caufe of many, and exaggerates every 
complaint. ‘This is an opinion as early — 
as Hippocrates himfelf; for he tells us 
that he found Democritus with feveral 
dead bodies, which he was diffeG@ing in 
order to find out the feat of the bile, 
and how it is ingendered, that he might 
be the better able to cure the multitude 
of complaints arifing from it. If the 
blood be not fufficiently agitated and 
attenuated by the action of the veflels, 
it becomes vifcid, or when rendered 
vifcid from any other caufe it is difpofed 
to ftagnate. ‘That this fhould happen fo 
frequently in the liver is not to be won- 
dered at; for whoever confiders how 
flowly the blood being venal, is moved 
through the liver, when the contractile 
apece of the heart and arteries are deficient 

and 
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and wanting as aids to propelsit for 
waids, will fee the caufe of fuch -fres 
quent and obftinate chronic obftruGions: 
in that large vifcus.' Befides the bile 
has the fame natural propenfity to cohe~ 
fon as the other fluids; for its watery 
parts being exhaled and its earthy ones 
being united with the oleous, a perfec 
pitchlike tenacious fubftance is formed. 
Nay, bile preferved in the gall bladder: 
will go into ftonef concretions. When: 
the extremities of the bilious ducts’ are 
obftruéted, and the hypatic bile being 
thinner than the blood will eafily retro- 
cede and efcape into the vena cava, and 
fo be carried into the mafs of blood. “I 
believe it is fomewhat difficult for thofe 
bilious tubes to become obftructed, be- 
caufe they are as fo many inverted cones, 
natrow at their origin, but increafing in 
circumference or dimenfions the further 
they are extended, but near their entrance 
into the common duct to pafs into the 
gut called duodenum, their diameters 
become contracted. Now it is certain 
that whatever hinders the bile from How- 
| ing 
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ing into. the inteftines, by contracting 
or blocking up the, cavity of the hypatic 
and | cyftic duct, will occafion a re-fux 
_ of bile into the vena cava and. produce a 
jaundice, whether it be from concretions 
therein fituated, or by a preffure of thofé 
canals ab aliunde, or ftom too great a 
lentor and vifcidity in the bile itfelf. If 
the bile again is not fecreted from the 
fluids of the vena porta, the blood will 
be affected with a bilious cacochymy, or 
a redundance of that humour: why the 
re-flux of the bile into the blood fhould 
occafion a jaundice, or that pathognomo- 
mic or, infeparate fign a difcolouring of 
the fkin, particularly of the whites of the 
eyes, no one can be at a lofs to know. 
For the. fkin receives. its tin¢ture or hue 
from the j juices, and the bile being of a 
faponaceous nature is eafily diffolved with 
the watry part of our blood, circulates 
therewith, and moves along thofe veffels _ 
which do not. admit of red blood; 5, and | 
the tunica adnata or common covering 
of the eye is a very thin metnbrane, 
through which the yellow colouring of 
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cme : 
the bile i is very confpicuous. The fecre~ 
tory veflels of the kidneys are Tikewife 
fo fmall that they exclude red blood, 
and the urine confi fting only of its watery 
part with fome falt and oil mixed there- 
with, is foon perceptibly changed ; ; and 
as the property of the bile is to fufe the 
blood, the whole {kin foon receives 4 
yellow colour. *— 


_ T'ne blood is further ‘purified ‘and 
freed of its watery parts by the kidneys, 
which are glandular bodies in figure 
fomething like a bean. They are fitu- 
ated upon each fide of the body, the 
tight under the great Tob of the fiver, 
_ the left under the fpleen, and are nou- 
rifhed by a branch from_ the vena cava 
and aorta defcendens, which enter the 
‘kidneys by feveral rami. On their infide 
there are. many radiated ‘tubes which 
terminate in papille refembling cones, 
“with very broad bafes and obtufe ‘apices, 
‘each of which lies ih a ‘membranous 
calix or infundibulum, which opens 
‘into a common cavity called the pelvis. 
ou : iO i”; 
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Tt ig inembranous and divided into three — 
portions, each of which contains a cer- 
tain number of infundibyla, together with 
the papilla which lie in them and form 
{mall fhort tubes, which uniting at dif= 
ferent diftances along the bottom of -thée 
finus of the kidney, form three large 
-ones ; thefe tubes, in thus paffing through 
~-the finus, unite and form the uriters ; 
there is one for each kidney, which runs 
down obliquely and forms the fundus 
of the bladder. Through all thefe paf- 
fages the urine is fecreted, and at tat 
lodged in the bladder, which is a foli- 
tary mufcle, containing the urine which 
gradually oozes into its cavity by the 
uriters. -When the urine is in fuch a _ 
quantity as to diftend its coats, it is then 
thrown into contractions, which with 
the afliftance of the diaphtagm, abdomi- 
nal mufcles, and levatores ani, open the 
fphin@er and expel the urine. If the 
inner coats of the bladder are rubbed 
or fretted by a calculus or any acrid 
quality in the urine, then the {phincter 
_is violently contracted and the diaphragm 
an E2 and 
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and abdominal mufcles are convulfed, 
the urine is obftruted, and the perfon 
feels a conftant tendency to make water, 
though little or none comes away. , 


Tue blood thus purified undetgoeés 
feveral circulations till by trituration it 
has fuffered many of its angles to be 
rubbed off, and it thereby acquires a 
‘full finer confiftence fo as to enter the 
fmall capillary veffels, from thence it is 
-abforbed by the nerves, where it: is ftill 
further fubtilized, and the finer part 
goes'to fupport the body, and the excre- | 
mentitious part is expelled by perfpi- 
ration. All this a@tion and motion of 
the fluids in the body are the refult of a 
ftimulus upon the nerves, and is pro- 
perly ‘called: vegetable or natural life, 
as ail vegetables, foffils, minerals, &c. 
have a circulation of this kind; and the 
Almighty leaves them to be governed 
by the laws of nature. Yet though irti- 
tation or a ftimulis is the caufe of mo- 
“tion, and fupports and continues vege- 
table life, the beft things may by excels 
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become hurtful, and whatever is the dante 
of natural, if too much increafed, will pro- 
duce unnatural motions. So when it is 
greater than by the laws of nature it ought, 
which is the cafe in all obftruCtions, the 
mother of difeafe, then it diforders the 
animal. o-conomy, and threatens the 
entire deftruGtion of the whole human 
frame. Hence we fee the neceflity, in 
all difeafes, of. giving antifpafmodic 
medicines in large dofes,, and though we 
do. not perceive {pafms outwardly, yet 
there cannot poflibly be a difeafe without 
an unnatural irritation in fome part: of 
the body. The beft antifpafmodic. is 
mufch, which wonderfully alleviates con~ 
vulfive fpafms, eafés pain, promotes %a 
free circulation, raifes the fpirits, and is 
an excellent diaphoretic without heating 
or giving the fmalleft uneafinefs. Sanc- 
torius fays, that this evacuation in one 
day is equal to all the fenfible evacua-_ 
tions for fifteen, but this though it is 
. not found by obfervations fince made to 
be quite fo great, yet it ferves to fhew. 
how neceflary a free perfpiration is for 
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the prefervation of health, and reftoring 
it when loft. Every part of the furface 
of the body have veflels with open 
mouths to let out all noxious matter that 
offend it. Obftru€ted perfpiration is the 
caufe of many difeafes, particularly of 
the nervous kind, and phyficians have 
_ been fo fenfible of the falutary effeéts of 
this evacuation, that they have been in 
all ages fearching after a medicine that 
“will effectually promote it, but as far as 
I know, their fearches have proved fruit- 
Jefs. When I wrote upon the nerves, 
I knew no medicine that would infallibly 
promote perfpiration, otherwife I thould 
have carefully imparted it to the public: 
fince that time I have made that ufeful 
difcovery, which, with fome others of 
the utmoft confequence in phyfic, hath - 
prevailed upon me to write this {mall 
treatife. 
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CHAP, v. 


Of wliry Motion. or animal Life.— 

~ Lhe general Causes of Difeafes accounted 
_ fr by the Laws of Mechanics, and the 
di different Affeitions of Matter and Mo- 


tion. 


‘ROM what hath been faid we 
plainly fee that the involuntary 
motions of animals arife from mere me= - 
chanifm,’ common to them with the other 
parts of the creation, and conftitute their 
vegetable or material life, But man, 
in ‘common with all other creatures, has 
an immaterial principle, by means of 
which he enjoys an animal life, which - 
confifts in voluntary motion ; and as our 
involuntary motion depends tpon a fti- 
mulus, applied to the’nerves by a mate- 
rial agent, fo our voluntary motion 
depends upon a ftimulus given to the 
nerves from the mind, The nerves are 
| the inftruments made ufe of in both mo- 
tions. Though the-mind has a power 
' | Payor fsdy over 
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over the involyntary motions of the body — 


in a healthy fate, yet when the body is 
difeafed or imperfe@ly formed, the ope 
ration of the mind is then irregular. 
Some people are born with imperfe& 
nerves, and therefore continue idiots all 
their lives ; yet the foul all the while may 
be capable of action, if the bodily organs 
were’ duly. formed, to exercife its facul- 
ties upon them. . The vaift variety we 
find in mens natural capacities and en- 
dowments, no doubt,arifes moftly -from 
the natura] difference of the ftructure and 
mechanifm of the bodily organs ; tho? 


for what we know there may be cy dife . 


ference even in the fouls of men; one 
foul may differ from another as one flar 
differs from another ftar in glory. Again, 
the body could often walk when the 
foul is unable to dire&t walking through 
an indifpofition of the nervous fluid; 
for it is in vain that the foul wills mo- 
tion when the nerves are partly relaxed 
and unfit to execute the will of the mind, 
In vain does the. palfical man will to 
walk, the blind to fee, and the deaf to 

hear, 


Uh 
hear, till the impediments i in the bodily 
organs’ are removed; when they, by 
proper applications, are removed, the 
body walks, the eyes fee, the ears hear ; 
yet we cannot fuppofe that the applica- 
tions worked any change in the foul, 
which is impafhble, confequently i inca- 
pable of change; and matter can no more | 
diveft the foul of its faculties, though 
it can render it impoflible for it to exert 
- them upon the body, than it can add . 
new qualities and properties to it. The 
bodily organs, upon which the operation 
of the foul depends, greatly vary, and 


diverfe difeafes difconcert and diforderthe 


figure, motion, and texture of the organs 
of fenfation, which confequently incur 
‘a proportional change in the exercife of 
the faculties of the mind. We often 
fee a perfon of great underftanding de- 
fpoiled of all his wifdom and in a ftate of 
lunacy by the violence of a fever, the 
‘poifon received from the bite of a mad 
‘dog, &c. For God, when he formed 
matter out of nothing, affigned to it laws 
whereby things move, combine, vary 
one 
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one from another, and perpetually fub-~ 
fift. Man he formed an organized body, 
fufceptible of innumerable motions, and 
liable to eftablifhed laws. And though 
the courfe of the animal fpirits 3 is {fubor~ 
dinate to our wills, it does. not from 
thence follow, that fuch courfe is incom= 

patible with the laws of motion, to which _ 
laws all eflential and voluntary motions, 
difcovered in matter, are conformable, 
Therefore man, being an organized body, 
made up of material parts more or lefs 
compacted, iS fubjed to the laws of 
matter, The more. compact parts of 
the body, called folids, contain the loofer 
parts, called fluids, and all difeafes arife 
from the fyftem of the folids and fluids 
intended or remitted in their motion, 
above or. below the ftandard of nature ; 
for a due proportion of tenfity or firms 
nefs with a proper degree of fluidity, 
conftitutes the happy medium in which 
perfec, health confifts, and every devi- 
ation from that fandard incurs a pro- 
portionable degree of difeafe. When 
the folids ceafe to contrat, the motion 
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of the body foon ceafes with it, and when 
the motion ceafes, the fluids ftagnate 
and putrify.. For a due fluidity of the 
_ blood does not depend entirely upon the 
blodd itfelf, but upon ‘thotion imprefied 
upon it by the ation of the folids, . 
_ which breaks, and fubtilizes and fits. it 
for pafling through the fineft tubes, and 
- for performing the fecretions and excre- 
tions neceflary to’ preferve the body in. 
health. An excefs over or below that 
ftandard produces difeafes of one kind 


_ or other. When once the equilibrium 


between the folids and fluids is broken, 
the machine’ muft be fhattered. Ina. 
healthy ftate, the folids are endowed 
with fuch elafticity as gives the blood a 
regular motion, aflimilates and duly 
mixes the fluids, and keeps up the regu-~ 
lar fecretions and excretions, all the mo- 
faons are regular and uniform, the heart 
contracts regularly, the arteries beat pro- 
portionably, and the whole animal 
oeconomy glides on in a calm uniform 
and uninterrupted courfe. Then the 
body is ig the center of perfe€tion, and 
| the 
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the ballance inclines to neither fide. 
If the folids are too lax, the heart beats 
flowly, the arteries contract proportion- 
ably, and the blood moves flower than 
is requifite to attenuate and. prepare it 
for fecretion.. The veffels are clogged 
with vifcid humours, obftructions are 
formed, the fecretions are interrupted, 
the perfon becomes weak, languid, heavy, 
dull and melancholy, and various difeafes 
enue according to the part of the body 
where the obftruétions are formed, and 
according to the degree of obftruction. 
The food we eat muft be fuficiently 
concocted and digefted into good chyle 
by the action of the ftomach and bowels, 
and perfe@ly aflimilated and conveyed 
into our nature, Therefore .a-certain 
determinate force is required in the 
ftomach and bowels to digeft and reduce 
our aliment into. good chyle; but if that. 
force or ftrength of the. veflels, that 
conftitute the human frame, is feeble, 
impaired, and weakened, their actions 
upon the contained fluids will be leffened, 
the chyle will be imperfectly attenuated 

and 
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and prepared to be converted into good 
blood by repeated ‘circulations, the im» 
pulfe of the fluids againft the fecretory 
duéts will be languid, fecretion imper- 
fect, and there will be a defect in fome- 
thing neceflary to perfe@ digeftion and 

nutrition, A languid circulation will 
therefore occafion a lentor and vilcidity 
in the juices, and from a lentor in the 
juices, and a diminution of their fecre- 
tions, obftructions will be formed, and 
the difeafe will be diverfified according 
to the quality of the obftruGting matter, 
which may be.either partial or total, 
and occafion a marafmus or confump- | 
‘tion, jaundice, dropfy, rheumatic pains, 
carious bones, corruption of the liga- 
ments and joints, with an innumerable 

train of other languifhing diforders, our 
greateft pain and dread on this fide of 
the grave. What ought to be expelled 
will be retained, the excrements will not 
be thrown off with due force, and in fuf- 
ficient quantity to purify’ the juices, 
which will neceflarily become vifcid, 
fharp, putrid, and ill conditioned, the 
3 _ ybod 
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body willbe filled with noxious humours, 

and not properly nourifhed, becaufe the 
folids, being too lax and weak, do not 
convey the fluids -with fufficient. force 
-o reach, adhere, and apply themfelves 
‘from whence ‘the wafte is made. For 
there always is, as I faid before, fome-= » 
‘thing flying off from the furface of our 
bodies by the conftant reciprocal aétion 
and re-action of ‘the folids againft the 

‘fluids, andthe fluids againft the folids. 
And the attrition of the folids againft 
the folids, and the fluids againft: the 

fluids muft rub off and confume fome- 

- -thing, and the fecretions and excretions 
confequent thereon mutt occafion a watfte, 

‘which muft be reftored and replenithed 
out of what we eat and drink, being 

firft fo changed by the actions of life and 

health, as to become fimilar to the folids 
and fluids from whence the wafte was 

made, otherwife flrength will be im- 

paired. Therefore if this change is not 

perfected, the nutritious matter will ac- 
quire a depraved difpofition and become 

‘anfit for nourifhment. For the chyle 
: we 
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‘Wwe know muft circulate fome time in the 
mafs of blood,’ till, by repeated circula~ 
tions and the action of the veflels there- 
on, it acquires the fame ftate. Now it 
is evident if ‘the circulation is languid, 
the contractile force of the veffels weak- 
ened, a complete affimilation cannot be 
‘made, and of confequence the body can 
not be ‘nourifhed ; as parts muft be fup- 
‘plied by parts fimilar to thofe from which 
‘the ‘‘wafte ‘was made, i.e. by our own 
“humours perfeétly affimilated into our 
‘own nature, which as they circulate 
through their channels, ftop, adhere, and 
‘fill up the ‘vacuities. Hence comes the | 
“necéflity of that plaftic quality obfervable 
“in the blood, ferum “and its excrétions, 
‘that it may become fufficiently adhefive. 
But when the blood lofes’ its due flui- 
‘dity and balfamic quality, all the juices 
‘in ‘confequence partake of it ‘and ‘become 
‘filled and crouded with hard concretions 
“of the nature and quality of thofe ‘with 
‘which ‘the blood ‘abounds, and being 
gh ‘unnaturally “nourifhed and repaired, 
| will 
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will ftop, ftagnate, putrify and form: intd 
acrid corrofive humours. — | 


Ir the folids are too elaftic, the circus 
lation is carried on with too great force 
and rapidity; inftead of that calm, uni- 
form manner in which the fun@tions of 
the animal oeconomy are naturally per- 
formed, the folids contract more forcibly 
upon the contained fluids, which by the 
heat and friction are much rarified, at- 
tenuated, and fubtilized, whereby they 
lofe their finer parts, nor will a fuffi- 
cient time be allowed for the nutritive 
matter to adhere to the places where it 
is wanted, and the ballance between the 
folids and fluids is taken away. Hence 
inflammatory difeafes, high fevers, ftone, 
gout, madnefs, hectic and other acute 
-diforders, which are in proportion as the 
folids and fluids exceed the ftandard of 
health ; and according as the fymptoms 
arife from this or that general caufe dif- 
-eafes receive their names ; for the names 
of difeafes are only technical terms, ex- 

prefling 
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preffing the ftate of the:-folids and fluids. 
_ In. order/therefore to, preferve health it is 
abfolutely: neceflary. that.an equal motion 
in the fluids. and an equal -refiftance in 
the folids fhould be preferved ;..and as 
another, condition of health itis. alfo 
required, that our fluids be mild and. 
{mooth, void of acrimony to deftroy the 
veffels,.. and of a due.confiftence and 
eafily : moveable through the fmalleft vef- 
fels.. It i is very true, the fluids cannot 
be in .an.unhealthy ftate without affedct- 
ing the folids, for the folids receive their 
nourifhment and growth from the fluids ; 
for there is no point of the human body | 
that is-not vafcular, and through which 
there -does ‘not flow a liquor, and the 
larger veflels are made up of fmaller ones 
adheri ing to one another by the interpo- 
fition of a mucilaginous. glew or_ juice, 
and thefe by fmaller ones in a conftant 
gradation, till you come to the fmalleft 
and laft veffels, which are made up. of 
the moft fimple fibres, and are nourifhed 
| by, the fineft and. moft fubtilized fluids in 
the body, Therefore the folids mutt 

F - faffer 
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faffer with the fluids. But in all difeafes 
the fault is firft in the fluids... There are 
fome that have by nature a loofe, weak, 
and delicate texture of body, and upon 
that account are very liable to illnefs 
from a very {mall degree of intemperance 
and irregularity, bad unhealthy food, 
&c. Yet if none'of thefe things happen, 
the folids will preferve a due degree of 
tone, confiftence, firmnefs, and elafticity, 
neceflary to the perfe& performance of 
the animal functions. Hereditary “dift 
eafeés are no exception to this doétrine, 
bécaufe intemperance in the firft fufferér 
brought on the difeafe. In order there- 
fore to preferve héalth, it is abfolutely 
neceflary that an equal motion and ‘con- 
fiftence in the fluids and an equal refift- 
ance in the folids be preferved, not only 
in the larger vefféls, but even in the 


very {malleft; for when this equal mo-" 


tion and transflux is impeded,. the animal 
oeconomy is more or lefs difordered, ac- 
cording to the degree of impediment; 
for all the veflels and fluids have a ne-_ 
eeffary conne@tion, If a fluid in any 
cae : part 
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part of the body is retarded or accelerated 
in its motion, it communicates the change 
to all*the other ‘parts of the body; A 
ftoppage of fome‘natural evacuation, as 
the courfes sin :women, if: the. humour 
retained is not thrown off by fomé other 
outlet, muft caufe a plenitude; which 
plenitude diftend the veffels beyoiid their. 
ufual ‘dimenfions,:.and caufe debility. 
If the urine is retained in the’ bladder 
too long and in too great quantity, its 
coats are fo far ftretched, that they lofe 
their power to ‘contra& and expel the 
water: And ifthe fluids offend in qua= 
lity, they incur a agents change in the 
cn 


twits the juices até too thin, they 
are unfit for nutrition; when too thick, 
they cannot pervade the veffels through 
which they are required to circulate. 
If too acrid, they will be more apt to 
caufe an attrition from the parts than to 
afford fupplies thereto. Yet a cértain 
degree of acrimony is perhaps neceflary, 
as swell. as the action of the mee to 
FE 2 : - keep 
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keep them in a due-degrée of fluidity ; 
a certain quantity of:.acrid: particles; in 
men’s blood is neceflary to {timulate..the 
veflels to, perform: the: fectetions: necef> 
fary to health; for thoughia redundancy 
of falts is the caufe of many difeafes, yet 
if there is not .a fufficient. quantity to 
fimulate- the veffels- into action, the 
fluids. languidly ‘circulate without being 
perfe@tly fecreted.,.. In a diabetes’; the 
urine begins to flow: without -this falt, - 
which abounds inthetirine of all healthy 
perfons.. The urine:cin othis ~complaint 
refembles- honey’.in {weetnefs, and» the 
tone of the kidneys; being: deprivediof 
its neceflary ftimulus from the faling: par- 
ticles, becomes more and more relaxed, 
-and the capillary. vellels:are weakened to 
fuch a degree;that:they pouroff the urine 
in, a;,copious -and); almoft uninterrupted 
ftream,» till at Jaft, it dometimes flows;out 
omingledowith¢ the,chyles Ifthe. blood 
_and. juices. areevilcidg~p wtrid,-and all’con- 
,ditioned, then the-bldod »will be: rétarded 
Anoitscireulation -by-ra> greater, preflure 
Reb: the fides: af theeveflels, and/obftruc- 
ep | aS 4 tions 
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tions’ aré formed in ‘the’ {mall capillary: 
ones; which, By’ rendering. them imper=’ 
vious, force a greater quantity of juices 
upon’ the pervious “Ones? than: they are 
accuftémed to drive’ about,’ and fo by” 
degrees loofen the texture and relax the 
tone of the folids, a great coldnefs is 
thereby’ ‘brought upon the body, which 
as it were congeals and ‘coagulates the, 
juices: and‘ gives rife to many complaints. 
If the folids preferve their firmnefs and 
rigidity, then the velocity, heat, and 
friGion of the parts ‘are increafed, the 
body feels an unnatural heat, which in- 
fpiflates the blood by evaporating the 
fine {pirituous parts, obftru@tions * are 
formed,-‘attended’. with’ «inflammation, 
heat, fever, pain, &c. in the affected 
parts, which having'i its veflels diftended, 
if the obftrution is not foon removed, 
burft the veffels, and an extravafation of 
the fluids follows. Thereforeas the veflels 
arife two ways from the arteries, either 
dire@ly as the veins, or obliquely or 
laterally as the glands and fecretory vei- 
fels, which are lefs than the veins and 
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arteries, if the juices are thicker and more 
vifcid than by the laws of nature they | 
ought, whether it arifes from relaxation, 
infpiffation or coagulation, what ought 
to be abforbed, feparated, and fecreted, 
can by no means enter the orifices of the 
glands, but goes directly into the veins, 
and fo the fecretion is loft, and the fecre- 
tory veflels will either clofe from a defi- 
ciency of the diftended fluid, and the 
body will be filled with morbid juices, 
or the veflels. will tumify, relax, and 
burft, from too great a diftenfion of their 
fides; hence lentors and cohefions, flug- 
gifhnefs, and inaptitude to motion, tu- 
mours, polypufles, fwellings, confump- 
tion, jaundice, dropfy, rheumatic pains, 
carious. bones, corruption of the liga- 
ments of the joints, with innumerable - 
train of other languifhing diforders, 
which are diverfified according to the 
different qualities of the offending matter 
and offices of the part affected; for ob= — 
f{tcuctions may be either partial or total, 
if the lentor and vifcidity particularly 
affects the heart, and the blood falls intoa . 
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grumous confiftence in the auricles of the 
heart, a folid mafs refembling leather, 
called a polypus, is formed. If the feat 
of the complaint is in the fmall arterial 
veflels, an inflammation is produced, and 
the finer part of the blood ftopping in 
the fmall arteries, fometimes exhales 
through the fmalleft lateral veffels, if 
they too are not obftructed, otherwife it 
ftagnates and putrifies. Hence-puftles, 
gangrenes, and. various other difeafes. 
If the broad and firft orifices of the lym- 
phatics are principally affected, then 
a polypus or white gypfeous hard matter 
is formed. If at their extremities, a 
dropfy and white veficular tumour or 
_ oedema arife from the diftenfion of the 
veflels by their own pellucid liquor, 
which if it burft their fides, and is ex-_ 
travafated, then comes a leucophlegmatia 
or anafarca, and from the acrimony 
which by ftagnation it contracts, im- 
pofthumes and gangrenes are formed ; 
and if the more fluid part is {queezed 
-out and the thick matter unites, a {chir- 
sus is then produced, which if the matter _ 
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is moved, terminates in a cancer. In 
cafe a great quantity of veffels is deftroyed 
by the vital power and obftinate obftruc- 
tion, then a fphacelus or mortification of 
the part enfues. If the difeafe is in the 
extremities of the finer veffels, then the 
nerves are not fupplied by a fufficient 
‘quantity of well conditioned fluid ; hence 
_ various nervous fymptoms. 


WHEN our fluids are too thin and their. 


parts much divided, then the circulation 
is accelerated, the heat increafed and the 
blood rarified and fubtilized by the heat 


and attrition of the parts, and being fo ~ 
much divided, as to the bulk of its par-— 
ticles, paffes more eafily from the arteries - 


into the veins, than into the lateral vei~ 
fels, which, being deprived of their pro- 
portion or quantity of fluid, and not 
having their fides duly diftended, wither 
and colapfe, and at laft become fibrous 
ftamina; the veins being over diftended 
with a fluid not properly affimilated, 


contract themfelves more forcibly, and | 


by attrition produce an unnatural heat, 
which 


— 
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" which occafions acrimony, and burfts the 
veflels. ‘The increafed velocity of the 
blood and. the unnatural attrition of its 
parts greatly increafes acrimony, by 
changing the mild, fmooth, and globular 
parts into fharp pointed, acrid, and fti- 
mulating falts.. Refolution too very 
much promotes acrimony ; for the blood, 
being refolved and freed. from its globofe 
texture, becomes acrid. If the blood of 
a healthy perfon is kept fome days in a. 
veflel, it becomes foetid and very acrid ; 

whence it is evident the blood arenes 
‘by flagnation. For putrefaction confifts 
Ina feparation, refolution, or difunion 
‘of the parts of matter, which being vola- 
tilized and attenuated by heat, lofe their 
finer parts, ‘and what remain coalefce as 
if they were condenfed by cold. Hence 
{chirrufles arife from too much heat as 
‘well as too much cold... When the blood 
‘receives this acrimonious quality it cor- 
rodes, tears, and deftroys the tender and 
delicate veflels, and occafions acute pains, 
corrofive, fcorbutic-and cancerous ulcers, 
pnd {ores all over the body 5 and by its 
corrofive 
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corrofive quality it pricks and twitches 
the nervous fibres, and thereby throws 
them into fpafms and convulfions ; and 
the folids being ftimulated and corroded, 
occafion the circulation to be carried on 
with too much hurry, and the. blood 
lofes its due Huidity and balfamic quality, 
which is confumed and burned up by the 
corrofive and acrimonious falts, which 
are forced into the {mall capillary veffels, 
defigned to receive the lymph or thinner | 
part. Some great and noble veffel is 
attacked, {poiled, and deftroyed, various 
difeafes of the inflammatory kind are — 
produced, as heétic fevers, confumptions, 
gout, erifipelas, rheumatifm, &c. And 
the blood veflels being burft and cor- 
roded, occafion hemorrhages, and the 
folids being weakened, relaxed, and 
broken, fuffer the thin acrid ferum to 
ooze through their fubftances; the {mall 
lymphatics, by the force of the circula- 
tion and by the acrimonious quality of 
the fluids, are mangled and torn, then 
impofthumes, gangrenes, mortifications, 
&e. follow, If thefe caufes are in a lefs 

degree, 
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degree, and advance by flower fteps, 
and the perfon indulges himfelf in indo- 
lence and Jazinefs, then the folids get 
more and more relaxed, .and all that 
horrid, gloomy, and perfecuting train of 
nervous complaints, the very bane of 
human life, enfue, 
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ChHeArPasaNb pug - 
Theory in Phyjic ie not founded upon fia 
.. blifhed Principles. The pernicious Ef- 


jects of much Mencia pointed. out. 
Nature proved to be the beft Phyfician, 


Y the rules of the animal oeconomy 

itis neceflary that the fluids have 

a due confiftence and balfamic quality, 
and that the ballance between the elaf- 
ticity of the folids and the refiftance of 
the fluids be kept up, to preferve the 
individual in health; and if from any © 
caufe the ballance is deftroyed, then the 
individual fuffers in proportion as the 
folids and fluids are removed from the 
{ftandard of health. Now as God has 
affigned to matter certain eftablifhed laws, 
_if we were perfectly acquainted with the 
Nature and qualities of every fluid in the 
animal body, and that in every difeafe 
they were all in the fame ftate and con- 
ae no matter whether the difeafe 
arofe 


now 
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arofe from acrimony or vifcidity, anduf 
all. the lolids . were: esi relaxed or 


oS ont 
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But vc deen for the. PACH fufferery 
properties. 8 the piers fluids to; Talal 
with any great degree, of certainty of 
them ;), and) the. fluids..in'jalmoft every 
difeafe are in fome parts. of the body 
actid.and too thin, while‘in, other parts 
of, the fame individual they, are too vifcid-; 

‘the folids,,are) too tenfe.in fome places, 
and over lax-in. others? » This -occafions 


swarious diléafes,, which have. their names. 
from the different parts. affeéted, and,.is 
the reaforl why things good, ‘for one part 
ofthe body: may -be hurtfulto anothes. 


i\A,idueconfideration; of thes ftate, of the 
ifolids and fluidls,-.is,.ndidoubt,../a matter 
,of great. jimportance; to. phy ficians;, :not 
only in-chroniic, but-alforin acute difeafes. 


Suppofe; ifor-examplesithat the juices.are 
doundand good,. but the folids. are laxer 


eand weaker than, they ;fhould be, then 


ihe | digetion: ‘cireylations -perfpiration, 
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and fecretions will be weaker: the food 
will not be fufficiently broken and di- 
gefted in alimentary tubes, the blood 
not fufficiently divided by the force of 
the circulation, nor the excrements 
thrown off with due force and in proper 
quantity to purify the juices. Again, 
fippofe the blood ‘and juices are vifcid, — 
fharp, and ‘illconditioned, the ‘fibres. in 
the‘mean time fubfifting in their proper 
tone, then obftruCtions will be formed in 
the capillary ‘veffels, which willy by de- 
erees, break and: -loofen the texture and 
¥élax'the tone of all the folids. °° This is 
eood and plaufible theory; but fuch as 
an never be ‘verified in fad, as thefe 
two ‘fuppofitions can never happen in 
ature. For the fluids can never be in a 
healthy ftate when the folids are too rigid 
‘or too ‘lax; neither can the fluids be all 
‘acrid or all vifeid, nor the folids‘all lax 
or all tenfe. All thefe caufes confpire in 
fome degree ‘to ‘form’ every difeafe, but 
according’ as the fymptoms arife from 
this or that general caufe, they receive © 
their names from phyficians, and ‘the 
particular 
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particular fymptoms indicate the height 
and feverity of the difeafe. For a difeafe 
cannot éxift without fymptomis, or fymp- 
toms without a difeafe, which is known 
by its effetts, and thefe effects muft 
neceflarily have their caufes. But our 
knowledge of caufés is very imperfeet) 
and our reafoning upon them muft con=— 
fequently be attended with .much uncer- 
tainty. By the’ laws of mechanics, it 
appears that the force of any folid bulk 
is as bulk to bulk, and_as the force, fo is 
the refiftance of one body to another as 
bulk to bulk, therefore the proportion of 
a folid toa contained fluid increafes ‘as 
the veflels grow narrower. Hence the 
circulation in the fmaller veflels ought to 
be very rapid, which is fo far from being 
true, that it is very languid and irregu= » 
lar. In the larger arteries and blood- 
veflels the circulation is, I believe, pretty 
regular, but in ‘the fmaller veffels it pro- 
ceeds as it'were by fudden and irregular 
fits and ftarts ; in fome parts of the body 
it circulates, while in others it may re- 
‘main quite fagnant. *Tis a very, com= 
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“mon fymptom, -particularly in. nervous, 
difeafes, to. perceive a throbbing and 
beating as if fomething was alive, in one 
part, of the body, which arifes trom the 
fibres of the veflels contracting them- 
felves more forcibly in order. to. throw | 
of fome offending matter, W which was. 
| formed by the. fluids remaining too long 
in that part by. reafon of the relaxed {tate 
of the folids,. which, i in truth i is ‘the cafe 
over all -the body, The. circulation, is 
quicker and flowery, and perhaps flagnates 
in the fame perfon: in. different. ret es 
the body atthe, fame inftant of. time. 4 
fome) parts the, coats. of the yeflels. may 
be. much. relaxed,.. in others tenfe;. in 
fome the fluids, may. be thin, “and Perit 
nious, while. in other parts. of. the fame 
body..they may. he, -vifcid. Obfiructions 
befides thofe of ‘the {chirrous. kind may 
be of a long ftanding i in the body, with=- 
out tending. to either inflammation or 
putrefaction, and; the perfon... will, not 
perceive the. leaft, uneafinefs from. them, 
provided they . are fuffered to lie dor- 
mant ; but_as-foon as they are opened 
Se NTE and 
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anid, the obftruaing matter put in mdtion; 
it then ‘changes ‘its innocent” indolent 
nature, is converted intora very active'and 
hurtful orie, which affects the juices of the 
body foméwhat like the virus ofthe malls 
pox. © Therefore when thé obftruttion 
is “opened, the “morbid matter,’ ‘oughie 
eaent to be evacuated. ; : wea zols 
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contrived machine which performs i innu-- 


: thierable operations far beyond the’ reach 
of our conceptions. After duly confi- 
défing ‘the frame arid textute of the 
human body, ‘its coiiftituent ihembers 


and component parts, with their feveral 


Offices, functions, and” Operations, we 
fancy we conceive; how the commixturé 
oF fubftances, the folid atid fluid parts; 


the: ‘digeftion of ‘the'food, the procefs of . 


chylification, © and fanguification, the 


changes of lymph into bloody, y and se ae 


blood into férum;’ &c. are: petipinitd 


But alas ! our Knowledge is very fitted , 


feat, and fometimés very delufive. . “Yet 
if? we -obferve the phylical ‘writers we 
= G find 
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find that they fpeak of the nature, qua- 
lities; and mechanifm of the human body 
with as much confidence as a watch- 
maker would of a watch, or a-chymift 
of an alembic, or any other utenfil in 
his laboratory. The: flighteft look into | 
anatomy. will convince us that, -we.are 
not clock-work, or. fuch. machines. that 
have a peculiar pendulum or regulator 
to govern. our motions by., Our:great 
ignorance.of the animal machine..is: con= 
{picuous;in almoft every, thing we..do. 
For example, the moft:.judicious , and 
experienced furgeon. has .it.not fometimes 
in his power to check:a very trifling 
inflammation from.,.producing . matter $ 
and again, when he wifhes to: bring on 
a fuppuration it defeats -all his efforts, 
nature: rejects .his counfel, refufes- his 
offers, and laughs at his folly. And if 
this be. the cafe in external inflamma- 
tions; where we have the advantage of 
local applications, its not to be wondered, 
at that: the often baffles our beft defigns, 
or rather what we think to be beft, in 
the treatment of thofe within. Our 
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knowledge of the fluids is too limited to 
enable us to determine in what. manner 
thofe changes are produced and, if we 
{peak ingenuoufly, we cannot avoid con- 
feffing, that we are but. imperfedly 
acquainted: with them: in their natural 
ftate; ‘how then can -we:prefume' to. fpeak 
afarmatively of their morbid, ind.explain 
the degrees of alteration they undergo ? 
The:reader, whovis fond of hypothefiss 
will: ‘not: relifh this unpleafing confef- 
_ fion, but» the ‘candid ‘and ‘experienced 
wilkallow.its: due foree, and be content 
with, what his fenfes teach him, without 
lofing tirhe in vain reafoning andendea= 
vours»to,account for phenomena, which 
adhere wey ever remain  infcrutable 
to us. - | 


" Ons moft plaufible theories are often 
precarious and delufive, for they rather 
tend ;:to» confound than improve the 
judgment, and to obfcure an art, ~ that 
fhould.be chiefly founded :on penetrating 
obfervation and faithful defcription.. One 
erence a faithful recorder of facts, 

Ga has 
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has merited more by obferving and fol- 
lowing nature, attending’to the life what 
his eyes faw and fingers felt, than all 
the -hypothetical- writers united) As a 
proof of this, we need only recolle& the 
numberlefs. ridiculous’ and inconfiftent 
theories’ that have fucceflively fprung up, 
all which had their patrons for a time; 
but dwindled by degrees into» difrepute 
and. oblivion, in. proportion to» thesad- 
vances, of more plaufible conjectures. 
We talk of alterative medicines; and pre- . 
fume to» account»for their manner of 
operating; but. ’tille we are better! ac- 
quainted. with the nature of the fluids 
circulating inothe animal body, wercan 
talk with little propriety of theacrimony 
of the juices, or their depraved -ftate: 
Nor can we conceive how a.few graims or 
drachms of moft «medicines ogiven . for 
that. purpofe can» act: upon themy: wher 
blended, with 4o,'much of othe animal 
blood andjuicess)<and to reafon upon it 
is,as. unintelligiblecas the black witches 
and) white: witelres. in Macbeth»! dindeed 
the remote cautes of internal difeafes and 
£ & the 
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the operation of medicines beyond the. 
ftomach and bowels remain yet, in moft 
inftances, -merely: conjeQtural, and: per- 
haps in many. cafes entirely unknown, 
yet every grain (of. certainty in phy- 
fic will, ever be received with tran{port, 
when) we confider: how little abfolute 
certainty’we really poffefs. Any perfon: 
at all acquainted with the power of me- 
dicines, even: from his own . experience, 
kriows. how extremely difficult..it is to 
afcertain their medicinal properties, as 
the fame medicine has different. effects, 
not. only in different conftitutions and 
different difeafes, but alfo in different 
ftages of the fame difeafe. In fhort, there 
are fo many circumftances to which we 
either do not. or perhaps cannot fuffici- 
ently attend; which vary their operation 
and effects, that we are frequently dif- 
appointed incour’ expéeftations even of 
thofe medicines with which we are beft 
acquainted.’ ' And» when we come to 
compare the virtues fo warmly and poli- 
tively afcribed: to particular medicines 
with. our own experience, how miferably. 
Qin G 3 do 
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do we find ourfelves deceived? In truth, 
nothing is fo difficult to afcertain as the 
true virtue of medicines; our fondnefs 
for many of them too often rifes in pro- 
portion to our own credulity, ignorance, 
and prejudice. It gives, I muft confefs, 
but an ill impreffion of phyfic, to fee 
medicines have their fafhions, as the cut 
of a coat and the cock of a hat; yet I do 
not mean to degrade the art of phyfic, 
being fully fatisfied that art, judicioufly 
applied, may often affift nature by means 
of a very few fimple medicines, yet I 
am at the fame time well perfuaded, that 
much medicine, or an injudicious jumble 
of drugs, is only a load upon the con- 
ftitution, and frequently defeat the very 
intentions of nature, which of herfelf, 
or with very little affiftance, would in 
general foon work her own deliverance ; 
but when a load of fuppofed remedies 
are added to the difeafe, they a@ hand 
in hand, and from their aid the diforder 
becomes too violent for nature long to 
fupport itfelf againft fuch oppofition, 
and muft at laft {ubmit and fall a facri+ 
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fice to ignorance and blind credulity. 
‘The apothecary’s fhop is, in my opinion, 
the worft difeafe the human body is fub- 
je& to. The bulk of mankind feldom 
Or ever err in their judgment of things ; 
accordingly we fee that people in general 
diflike phyficians, as fuch, and abomi- 
nate the very thoughts of {wallowing 
medicines. This arifes from an inherent 
notion, ftrongly confirmed by obferva- 
tion, that phyficians are of lefs fervicé 
than they are willing to have it believed, 
and that medicines do fometimes more 
hurt than good, They -frequently fee 
them baffled in’ their beft endeavours, 
and no wonder if they fhould fo often 
mifcarry, when the nature of the ani- 
mal oeconomy is fo imperfectly under- 
ftood. ‘Two thoufand years are élapfed 
without any confiderable improvement 
being: made in the cure of many difeafes ; 
and we cannot help lamenting the uncer= 
tainty of an art ‘which is not yet fixed 
upon’the eftablifhed principles of {eience. 
It is genius,and not the want of it, that 
eakersia phyfic, and fills it with error 
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and falfe theory. A fertile imagination 
_defpifes the fervile office of digging for 
a foundation, of removing rubbifh and 
carrying materials; he leaves thefe mean 
employments. to. the poor drudges.. in 
{cience, and plans.a defign and raifes a 
fabric: Invention fupplies materials where 
they,.are wanting, and fancy. paints it in 
beautiful colours. .’The work pleafes' the 
eye, and .nothing feems to,be wanting” 
but folidity and a good foundation. In 
grandeur and invention it feems even to 
vie withthe works of nature, ’till the 
malignant hand of fome fucceeding archi- 
tect, tears. it up from the foundations, 
that he may. build a goodly fabric of hig 
own, equally. airy, and fuperficial. If 
therefore to unravel the caufe of every — 
difeafe. is, not. in the power of the human 
mind, if the labyrinth is too intricate, 
and the tread too fine to be traced through 
all its windings, would it not be acting 
more prudently to; fupprefs vain curios 
fity,,and not prefume to fly on the wings 
of fancy,, into, the fecret recefles of na- 
ture? Had the generality of phyfici- 
abs : - ans, 
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ans, who -for ages :paft have racked 
- their-brains to no purpofe, in order to 


difcover-remote and latent caufes, made 
fimple. and obvious effects the rule and 
feope of thei refearches, what a fund 
of ufeful knowledge would have been 
amafled together by this time, It may 
feem ftrange that in fo long a period 
they thould not have perceived that they 
have no; faculties: adequate to fuch fub= 
lime: enquiries; but that all the truly 
ufeful knowledge they can ever hope to 
gaim is only to be had from obfervation 
and experience, “every thing elfe being 


‘liable to: be controverted, as exifting only 


in imagination. Whatever others may 
think, I am fully perfuaded that the 
fecret operations of nature are better 
illuftrated by the manifeft light of faa 
and experience, than from any dazling 
theory of the moft brilliant imagination ; 
thefe alone can dire&t “us fafely in our 
réfearches, while the latter, like an ignis 
fatuus, ‘will miflead us if we depend 
too much upon fuch illufions, 
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TuHatT I may not feem to fay all this 
without fufficient reafon to warrant it, 
J fhall here produce a few inftances out 
of many to fhew the uncertainty of 
theory. One phyfician will tell you, 
that the feat of all difeafes is in the fluids ; 
another fays No,. all difeafes arife from 
fore fault in the folids. One advifes a 
good deal of bread with our meat and 
a glafs of wine after it; prefently appears 
a Cadogan, who fays, fuch a practice ‘is 
abfolutely poifon and certain death. In 
fhort, fo remarkably are phyficians divi- 
ded about the wholefome and unwhole- 
fome, that there is not any one thing a 
perfon eats. or drinks that is not. recom- 
mended by fome and condemned by 
others,. Some pretend .to give eledtive 
phyfic, that will purge and carry off 
any particular humour, as choler, phlegm, 
melancholy ; but this doctrine was {oon 
exploded as ridiculous and whimfical, 
and. purgative medicines are now fup- - 
pofed to differ only in degrees of ftrength, 
and operate no other ways upon, diffe- 
rent humours than as they ftimulate 

morg- 
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more or lefs. The fmall-pox by fome 
is fuppofed an inflammatory fever, by 
others a putrid. One phyfician tells us 
that the gout arifes from a defect in the 
folids,; while others believe it to arife 
from an acrid humour circulating in the 
blood. I remember fince all difeafes 
werecalled nervous, and every pain gouty. 
Some will have every difeafe to arife 
from worms, and dream of nothing but 
them. Our ancient phyficians, for 
whom the moderns have fo great a ve- 
neration, were much upon a level with 
the prefent in their knowledge of difeafes, 
if we impartially examine their writings. 
Hippocrates or Galen, two venerable 
gentlemen, notwithftanding the latter 
writ two hundred volumes, made full as 
many blunders as our modern pradcti- 
_ tioners, who have their favourite difeafes 
and medicines; yet I muft confefs, and 
in honour of Hippocrates be it faid, there 
is not a fymptom in any difeafe, which 
he has declared mortal, that is not at 
this day found to be fo, The occult 
qualities which the primitive phyficians 
oly were 
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were. fo fond of, were their, very, good, 
friends, and afflifted them, with many a 
dead lift, though occult qualities, innate 
ideas, &c. are.the mere cobwebs of the 
brain. Some fay, that the origin. and 
caufe of a pus, or matter, is produced 
from the diffolution. of fome.of the folid 
parts. of broken ‘capillary. veflels, and 
a mixture. of fome part of the juices cir- 
culated through them, and.never happens 
without fome degree of erofion, and fome 
breach or divifion in the natural ftructure 
of the parts, In abfcefles itis fuppofed 
‘to be formed from the fluids oozing out 
of the ruptured veflels, which have un- 
dergone their utmoft diftenfion, and-are 
_ forced to-yield to the fulnefs and obftruc- 
tion formed, in. them, In wounds the 
matter is, f{uppofed to iffue direQ@ly from 
the divided blood vellels, conftricted fo 
as to retain the red; blood, and to fuffer 
only the ferous part and lymph to. pafs, 
To this doétrine another objects and fays, 
was. it only the fimple effufion of the 
ferum and lymph efcaping through the 
mouth of the divided blood and lympha- 
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tic vellels, ' ‘as in freth wounds, it ought 
to ‘be the greatelt at that time, and to 
diminith as the conftriction of the blood 
veflels becomes gradually ereater.’ ‘But 
the reverfe ‘of this is the truth, for as 
foon as the’ flux of blood ceafes in‘ the 
divided part, ‘the firt diftharge is genes 
rally very {mall and*fparing, and fome- 
times ‘wholly ‘wanting, ‘but as foon’ as 
wart ‘dreflings ate applied, the difcharge | 
of pus’ is ‘gréatly promoted.’ He there- 
fore ‘is “inelined to’ think that pus “or 
matter is ‘the férum ‘of! the blood’ con¢ 
verted iiito a’ ‘ differerit humour by fomeé 
more. ‘cOmplicated | fears than that" of 
pafing - through | ‘thé conftrited -* ori+ 
fices OF the ‘blood and! lytiphiatic’ velfels; 
fécinig it recedes" 'mOo® from’ the nature of 
feruine Meheh “ies | HOR ‘Copious die 
eharged?- which ousht to “be ‘quite’ thé 
réverfe;” “af it was noth ‘put ferum pat 
fiigthroush the orifices of the ru ptured 
or divided” Veflels: To account for the 
differcHee “Of” ‘pus from’ ‘ferum, and ° its 
ereater” fpecific’ gravity than’ the ferous 
pak of the sar it has been. afferted 

that 
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that pus was formed of the ferum of the 
blood mixed up in the wound with the 
abraded parts of the folids, This fup- 
pofition he alfo rejects for this reafon, 
becaufe at the time the pus is moft per- 
feat, the folids are fo far from appearing 
to fuffer by fuch abrafion that they are 
in an increafing ftate, and inftead of the 
deftruction of the old parts, which muft 
be the cafe if they furnifhed matter to 
the pus, the generation of new flefh 
always attends; fo that well conditioned » 
pus.is made, up;of juices only, not of a 
mixture of fluids and folids.. Hence he 
concludes, that pus is produced by a joint 
mixture of ferum with a fatty fubftance, 
or with that gelatinous fluid of the tela 
cellulofa, which is generally found to be 
the feat of purulency ; by this fuppofition _ 
the quality, confiftence, and {pecific gra- 
vity of matter may be accounted. for, 
But this conjeCture, how plaufible foever, 
cannot account for the formation of 
pus upon the membranes within the body, 
as the pleura, peritoneum, &c. without 
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any apparent breach or diffolution of the 
folids. 


Tan famous difpute between the Cas 
linifts and chymifts i is even yet not fatis- 
fadtorily, determined, The Galinifts 
maintain that difeafes ought to be re 
moved ‘by evacuation, and by carrying 
off the offending matter by. bleeding, 
purging, &c. The chymifts condemn 
that practice, _and fay, that nature is 
thereby. debilitated and rendered unable 
to cope with the enemy, ‘which acquires 
more and “more ftrength, as the powers 
of nature are _proportionably weakened. | 
They fay . that in all difeafes nature is in 
a hurry and tumult, which. “arifes from 
the efforts and ftruggles the makes to 
relieve herfelf, which muft terminate in 
a crifis one way or other, therefore they 
maintain that the beft_ way to cure dif- 
eafes, is to affift the powers of hature to 
throw off the offending matter. “Here 
are two oppofite theories; each of which 
is in fact, partly true ‘and ‘partly falfe. 
In inflammatory difeates and in plethori¢ 

habits, 
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habits, it is neceflary to begin by evae 
éuation according to the ftrength of thé 
patient. and height of. the difeafe, and 
then.to affift nature by ftimulating deob- 
ftruent medicines, to throw off the re 
mains of the complaint. As all ‘motion 
in the animal: body arifes from irritation; 
fo all medicines | operate. by. increafing 
that irritation, therefore the more fubti- 
lized and, finer the. component. parts. of a 
medicine ate, the mote efficacious it will 
be,. becaufe from the minutenefs- ‘of its 
parts, it is adapted to reach the fineft 
vellels, where. the obftrudtions are prin- 
eipally: feated. - i: rs believe there is not in 
nature a. medicine better adapted to 
act as a -deobftruent than. the powder, I 
hall have ‘occafion, by and by; more 
particularly to mention. — 
PAT AR Lous are the opinions concerning 
the manner in which bleeding. is ftopti 
Tt has been long received as an eftablithed 
doGtrine, that upon fhutting up. the 
mouths of confiderable blood veffels by 
ligature, ftyptics, or preffure, nature 
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forms. a. ‘coagulum) at. the extremity of 
the veflel which. prevents; any . future 
bleeding’; but) M. -Pouteau refutes this 
doétrine, and has TubRituted another in 
its place; he fays that the fwelling of the 
cellular.membrane, which furrounds- the 
artéry both above aiid beneath the liga- 
ture, forms:a much. fironger dam. at, the. 
extremity of the artery than any cake of 
blood can do, as it foon produces ah in- 
duration upon the ‘circumference of it 
This certainly is a very important point 
in practice, and in which furgeons aré 
by no means agreed... Somé are for in , 
cluding a large portion of flefth with the 
ligature, others a’ lefler portion, and fomé 
none at all. The principal objection to 
the ligature, which «includes a» portion. 
of flefh, is; that. fometimes it takes in 
the nerve or fome tendinous or aponeu- 
rotic expanfions, in confequence of which; 
it is faid, the great pain, inflammations 


-and convulfion; frequéntly enfue. . But 
the great Haller.affirms, that the tendi-- 
nous and aponeurotic parts are abfolutely 


isi ae infenfible, 


eo 
infenfible, contrary to the long eftablithed 
doétrine of thefe parts being not only - 
very fenfible, but the hid feat of fenfation | 
 itfelf. : 


“Ir was difputed, and is not yet abfo- 
lutely determined, whether the human 
calculus or the chalky matter, that re- 
mains in the joints after a fit of the gout, 
partakes of falt or not. Chemiftry has 
not [ believe been able to obtain the oe 
sraimoffalt in it.yio/ #21" 


AGAIN, the ery lon aisha prin- 
eiple of all phyfic is not uncontrovertibly 
fettled.. Some affirm: that alb medical 
fubftances operate by their fpecific ora 
vity, that is, by that natural ponderofity 
and heavinefs that preffes’ a particular 
body or: fubftance, together with what=- _ 
ever ‘matter it finds in its way, down- 
wards or towards the center. Phyficians 
that adopted this hypothefis, gave large 
quantities ‘of quick-filver in obftructions 
of the. oe and. een did perhaps 
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Preat hurt. For mercury in its own 
proper naturé will never operate down- 
‘ward, unlefs fome faline fubftance is 
joined with it; but befides it muft afcend 
in a perpendicular direction, before it 
can pafs through the bowels. Others 
fay, that by the beft and moft accurate 
ariatotnical obfervations, it appears that 
all medicines continually advance towards 
the citcumference. In difleGting of fub- 
- jeéts, who in their lifetime, dealt pretty 
largely in mercurial preparations, we 
find that it has left little holes in the ~ 
‘veflels or outlets through which it has 
pafled in its operation; which plainly in= 
dicate that mércury in its operation ad-= 
vanced in a progreflive courfe ftom the 
€enteér of ftomach to the circumference, 


LEUWENHOECK, in. the membra- 
nous expanfion that ferves inftead of 
4 wirig to a bat, has obferved the firft ten 
dency to refolution in the blood, which 
had been totally coagulated by cold. At 
fir he could perceive no motion either 
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in the arteries or veins, until the animal, 
reviving by degrees, he beheld an oblong 
mais of concreted blood which filled the 
whole cavity of the artery, begin to 
move backwards and forwards in the vef- 
fels, which by their fucceflive contraétion 
gradually diffolved the coagulum fo as 
to render. the whole fit for circulation. 
Now let us hear the other fide, and 
attend to a new theory of inflammations. 
Boerhaave, whofe theory of inflamma- 
tion has been the eftablifhed doétrine 
above thefe forty years, fays, that when- 
ever there is a fwelling attended with 
pain, heat, and throbbing of the part, 
~ there is more or lefs obftruCtion in the 
veffels, through which the fluids thould 
circulate. This is either caufed by their 
too great thicknefs, which prevents their 
free paffage through the veffels, or by the 
force of the circulation, which impels 
them into thofe veffels where they ought 
not to enter. ‘Thefe are the firft general 
fources, according to Boerhaave, of all 
inflammations. This he thinks is mof 
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evident in an inflammation of the eyes 
where the red blood, in the white of the 
eye, is forced into vellels, defigned only 
to receive the lymph or thinner parts of 
the blood. Whenever therefore an ob- 
ftruction is once formed in the capillary 
or {mall veflels of the body, whether 
fanguinous or lymphatic, a {welling Is 
produced, which is gradually increafed: 
by the impediment the fluids meet with. 
in the obftruéted veflels. Hence arifes 


a total ftlagnation in fome, and a partial 


or flow circulation in others, and unlefs 
this obftruction to the paflage of the 
fluids be foon removed by nature or art, | 


- the veflels having undergone their utmoft 


diftenfion, will be forced to yield to the 


load of the impacted fluids, and at laft 


to burft; and in this cafe, a fuppuration 
or collection of matter'is formed in con- 
fequence of the fluids iffuing from the 
ruptured veflels ; but if they continue 
fhut up without giving way fo as to pre- 
vent the ingrefs of the fluids, which 


ue circulate through them, a morti- 
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fication is produced. This account wag 
thought to be fo fimple, juft, and plain, 


as probably to remain as unalterable as. 


nature itfelf. But alas! fuch feems to 


be the fate of hypothefes, that there can. 
be no dependence on their permanency; ~ 


for a new theory of inflammations is 


now eftablithed upon the ruins of the_ 


Boerhaavian and all former fyftems. The 
patrons of this new invention agree with 
him, that the cellular membrane is the 


moft common feat of inflammations . 
but that they arife ftom a particular f{paf- — 


modic ftate of the nerves and blood vef- 
fels occafioned by continued irritation, 


Thus a thorn externally lodged in the — 
finger will frequently bring on a great 


inflammation. In this fpafmodie ftate 
of the nerves, their fenfation is increafed 
to fuch a degree that their perceptive 
power, which before was indifferent or 
pleafing, becomes uneafy and painful, 


Thefe effeéts may be produced by any 
irritating fubftance applied to or lodged - 


in the body, Inflammations of the in- 


ternal - 
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ternal parts, depend . upon the retention. 
- of fome acrimonious humour or obftructed 
perfpiration, which falls upon fome par- 
ticular. vifcus or ,membranous parts; by 
its ftimulus, the contraGion of the.fmal- 
ler, veflels. will.be..neceflarily increafed, 
and..confequently,a.greater quantity. of 
fluids will circulate through them ;. hence 
the. force. of the blood. will be greatly i in- 
creafed; the veffels themfelyes dilated and ~ 
diftended, and thofe which have orifices 
opening into the cells of the agpol s mem= 
fluid only,. vill. now aoa so, ail slond 
to pals through, their extremities i into.the 
cellular cavities. . This. extravafation of 
the. blood into the cellular membrane. has 
been demonftrated by. Haller 3 in different 
inflammatory affections. They fay fur- 
ther, that itis contrary to. obfervation 
to believe that aninflammation fhould 
fucceed to an obftru@ion without a. pre- 
_ vious irritation.. In fliort, they. will have 
it that the heat, pain, tenfion, {welling, 
and, obftruction..of the circulating fluids, 
. Pe 4 | are 
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are fymptoms that/arife ‘in’ confequetice 
of fpafms, and are not produced originally 
by a vifcid ftate of the blood; obftruéted 
‘in the capillary veffels.* An’ incteafed 
circulation: in'the larger ‘veflels is“alfo‘a 
confequence, not a caufe of inflamma~ 
tion, fince if the’ inflamed {welling ” ‘be 
confiderable, the’ whole nervous fyftem 
will be affected by pain, the heart and 
large’ arteries will become more irritable, 
and their contra@tions more frequent and 
ftrong. This laft’ hypothefis feems ra~ 
tionally ‘to account for Ermey 
for?-if - ‘chylification, ° cifculation, ‘&c. 
carried on by irritation, ‘then by slate 
ing’ ithat irritation, © ‘the ‘circulation will 
become unnatural,’ and the fecretions and 
excretions irregular. : . 
| Hiewsvr R from’this divérfity of opis 
nions, in ‘almoft every branch of the 
{cience,' ‘we may reaforiably conclude that 
the caufes’of difeafés ate and perhaps will - 
yemain out of the tredth of our know- 
led And hapa Bree and con- 
jeGurg 
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jecture may férve to amufe the } imagitia~ 
tion, yet itis obfervation and experience 
only that can inform the underftand- 
ing. Theformer may make a man en- 
tertaininge toa few, but the latter will 
render him ufeful to many. Infuperable 
difficulties there are which muft attend 
our feeble efforts in endeavouring to ac= 
count for the feveral phenomena in nature. 
Not lefs’ difficult perhaps is the tafk of 
reconciling the influence of ‘the nerves 
upon the blood veflels, than of the paf- 
fions of the mind upon the body. And 
will any one prefume to account for any — 
of them? Many circumftances might-be 
produced - to fhew our ignorance ‘of the — 
operations of nature and of ‘the mecha- 
nifm of an: ‘animal body formed? by ‘an » 
almighty’ artificer, ‘Many things muft 
be referred’ to the original conftitution of 
our frame; ‘or the laws of union between 
the foul and body; nor fhould it be won- 
dered ‘at’ that we ‘can {carce’ guefs with 
tolerable probability at numberlefs pha- 
nomena in the human machine, when it 
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is no. more than what occurs to, us. daily 


in our enquiries into the obfcure opera~ 


tions of nature... If this then be the cafe, 


guard. againft {peculations of this kind, 


asa fertile brain. or luxuriant imagina- 
tion, will otherwife. while it amufes fre- 
quently impofe upon us; and we are 
too. prone to embrace fuch phyfical illu- 
fions as flatter our vanity, when the rea 
so is not to es attained. 

beet CINES fare the fame fate as difs 
eafes; fometimes one medicine is: in 
vogue, andfometimes another. Some fay 
the practice of phyfic would not be worth 
following, if it was not for the jefuits 
bark, others believe the whole art lies in 
the ufe of opium, ‘The prefent fafhion- 
able medicine is. fixed air; by and. by 


fomething elfe will appear and have its, 


time. I would not from hence have the 
world believe that I undervalue medicine 


in general; no, I am thoroughly con- 


~vinced of the power and efficacy of me- 
- dicine 
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dicine when judicioufly applied in na- 
ture’s aid; for our good friend Nature, 
with time and patience and a little affif- 
tance, as fhe calls for it, performs.more _ 
cures than all the phyficians put together, 
and this the wifeft pratitioners know. 
~The human {pecies would certainly enjoy 
a greater fhare of health, if there were 
fewer phyficians and lefs phyfic. . And 
I-cannot. but admire the prudence of the 
Roman emperor who excufed the phyfi- 
cians from the banifhment, which he 
intended to the reft. of the people, 
When he was afked why thofe gentle- 
men fhould be better ufed than the reft, he 
anfwered, If I banifh the Phyficians, Rome 
will foon grow too populous. The nature © 
and caufe of a difeafe is often miftaken, 
and one difeafe goes for another, where- 
by many great evils are. brought about. — 
The phyfician may be often compared 
to the perfon, who being in exquifite 
pain took a dagger to ftab himfelf, but 
in place of killing himfelf, opened an 
impofthume, . the unknown caufe of his 
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pain, and fo ftabbed himfelf into health, 
This is the cafe fometimes no doubt, but 


it is oftener the fight againft nature, be- 


nificent nature, which is perpetually act- 
ing for our good and welfare; and is fo 
defirous to preferve herfelf, that we fee 
her’ -when difappointed of relief by one 
evacuation, inftantly flying to ‘another. 
When -perfpiration is obftruéted, urine 
_ flows in great plenty. When the bowels 
are obftructed’ or the ftomach loaded, 
reaching comes on, and fo of all the reft. 
And I am well convinced that the author 


of natiire hath formed thefe mouths, paf= 


fages, and excretions, to afford a falu- 
tary difcharge to all fuperfluous and 
noxious humours, when it was requifite 
for health; and I can affure you I had 


rather truft to the affiftance of kind na-- 


ture than to two thirds of the phyfi- 
cians; for I do fincerely believe that by 
paying proper attention to the non-na-~ 


turals I fhould be in lefs danger without — 
than with many phyficians who difpatch — 


fete after recipe with no other intention 
than 


le 
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than to plunder the apothecary’s fhop; and 
- fill the patient’s belly with a huge affem- 
blage of all forts of unpalatable mefles, 
which interrupt. and difturb nature in her 
falutary work; and if, as good fortune 
will have it, fhe works her own delive- 
rance, and proves too {trong for the phy- 
fician’s prefcriptions, as a reward for her 
labour fhe is robbed of her due praife; 
for phyiicians frequently obtain a name. 
for cures performed by accident, or by 
nature, which is the beft and fureft guide 
to a judicious phyfician, who will dili- 
gently and carefully follow her, becaufe © 
whenever fhe finds herfelf oppreffled, 
the endeavours to diflodge the enemy, 


and for that end tries all the neareft and 


propereft means; and it is wonderful 
what a number of outlets and drains 
nature has furnifhed for the prefervation. 
of health, or the recovery of it when loft. 
Such are moft or all the glands by which 
fecretion is performed. And though it 
is the bufinefs of the phyfician diligently } 

to attend to, obferve and allift nature, 
ae yet 
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yet fhe is not to be compelled, but muft 
herfelf be the beginner, and ought very 
often to be the finifher of the work; yet 
many of our phyficians would have us 
believe that nothing is to be done with- 
out the affiftance of the apothecary’s fhop; 
and they run from one thing to another ; 
as foon as one thing feems to fail, they 
fly to another, without fometimes giv- 
ing thofe very medicines that would be 
of fervice, either time or chance to do 
good ; and it would appear that they are 
more anxious to take a catalogue of the 
apothecary’s fhop than to recover the 
patient. And how can it be otherwife, 
when the modus operandi of medicine 
and the caufe and feat of difeafes are fo 
little known? Phyficians differ fo often 
in their opinions, that it has given rife to 
the common proverb, Doéfors differ. If 
you call two, or more phyficians, tis 
ten to one if every one of them has 
not a different notion of the complaint, 
and if miraculoufly they happen to agree 
in their opinion of it, they will certainly 
| ‘6 differ 
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differ in their manner-of treatment. If 
fome ingenuous gentleman would write 
againft the too frequent ufe of medicines, 
the public would. be more indebted for 
fuch, performance, than to the whole 
tribe of books wrote by Hippocrates, 
Galen, or any of their followers. As 
the worft of difeafes is‘ the apothecary’s 
fhop, in what a melancholy fituation 
muft the unhappy victim be when the 
phyfician is groping in the dark, and 
throwing in fhoals of medicine; the 
ftrength of conftitution will now and 
then get the better of it, and fupport the 
fhocks of the whole medical artillery,’ 
like a fortification: that is: bomb+proof. 
All that I can fay againft the filling the 
patient’s belly with medicines, will not, 
I fear, have-its defired effec; becaufe I 
know there are many fo pliyfically mads 
that they believe they could not live one 
day without a medicine from the apo- 
thecaty’s. fhop; I’know fome that fancy 
they could’ not. fleep one night, if the 
Ey néglected to fend their night- 

draught; 
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draught; and fo great is their credulity, 
that if a little bread taken from their own 
tables, mixed) up with fome fimple water 
and a little fyrup, with a label tied to the 
bottle, it would anfwer extremely: well. 
The family of the Wrong-heads is, and 
no doubt will continue to be, . very 
numerous; and as there are many more — 
fools than philofophers; therefore many 
phyficians, that would willingly difabufe 
people concerning their credulity about 
phyfic, dare not do it left they fhould 
lofe all their practice. Accordingly the 
trading phyfician, being fure of the apo-~ 
thecary’s fupport, fends a long prefcrip- 
tion every time he comes, and expects a 
fee; and if the patient had only an ima- 
ginary complaint before, he is fure foon 
to have areal one. Some are fo foolifh 
that bolus after bolus, pill after pill, 
draught upon draught, will not fatisfy 
them, except they have a frequent cor- 
tefpondence with the clofe-ftool. Some 
are fo very extravagant in their demands, 
’ that they have no opinion of their 
| phyfician 
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phyfician except he goes through the 
whole exercife of fhitting, pifling, {pew= 
ing, fweating, bleeding, bliftering, &c. 
and thefe people are never at a lofs to 
find phyficians to preferibe medicines in 
{pight’ of nature and’their ftars. Yet 
there are no doubt fome who will not 
barter their confciences for the golden 
- fees, but will do honour to themfélves 
and juftice to their patients ; who will 
act “with caution and diffidence, and 
attend to nature as his beft diretor, and 
hear with patience. what the patient has 
to fay, for he is the beft guide to his 
phyfician, and fhall, with my confent'in 
moft cafes, be his own, fo far as to 
dire: what ought to be done, tho’ he 
perhaps i is ignorant of the means to ac- 
complifh it. A phylician that purfues _ 
this courfe. is not likely to get fo rich, 
as oné that talks and ats as conceitedly. 
and dogmatically as if he faw your com- 
plaint as:plainly as he does your face; 
for more “people aré taken with talk and 
i appears 
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appearance than with modeft and diffi- 
dent merit, | 


Diftruftful fenfe with modeft caution fpeaks, 
But rattling nonfenfe in full vollies breaks. 


The intereft of the apothecary and. phy- 
fician are fo connected that they play 
into one another’s hand, The laftnever - 
lofes an,opportunity to cram loads of . 
medicine down the throats of his patients, 
and the other mifles no occafion: to re- 
commend him, and the patient is cruci+ 
fied between two. thieves; and remains 
a victim bleeding upon the altar, till he 
has made expiation to Avarice, the god 
of the.defcendants of A:fculapius, This 
inconveniency may be avoided by every 
family having their own phyfician, and 
allowing him fo much yearly for his 
attendance. ‘Then he will not be forced 
to comply with the mercenary hopes of 
the apothecary, as he will then be lefs 
dependent upon him. ‘This mercenary 
practice has raifed fo great an averfion 
in mankind to phyfic and phyficians, 
that 
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_ that fometimes. when. it, might be of real 
~ ufe they cannot preyail upon themfelves. 
to take. it...; They obferve,, when phyfi- 

~ cians. are iW they take few medicines, 
_ but put more confidence in nature than 
they are willing their patients fhould. do; ; 
and daily experience teaches them how 
unfuccefsful the moft eminent phyfician’ S 
prefcription proves, when nature with- 
draws her aid, and that in general fhe 
ftruggles as fuccefsfully for victory over 
the complaint, when left to herfelf, as 
when fhe has the united aid and {kill of 
the wifeft fons of fculapius. From 
hence they do haftily conclude that it is 
alla cheat and farce in order to pick the | 
pockets of the credulous.. Another incon~ 
-veniency which attends the practice of 
phyfic is, the liberty which apothecaries 
take with the prefcriptions of phyficians 
in fubftituting medicines of the fame vir- 
tues, as they fuppofe, for thofe in the 
prefcription, when they have them not. 
‘Tt is alfo 'a dangerous thing: to truft the 
making up of medicines, powerful in 
ee es their 
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their effect, to raw unexperienced aps 


prentices. I therefore think it right and 
hot beneath a phyfician to have under 
his own care all the chymical prepara- 
tions, and thofe of powerful effects, that 
he may know from what is given what 
he has to expect, 
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CHAP. VIL 


Man by Nature Subjeét to few Di Meh | 
_ Trregularity the general Caufe of Dif- 
eafes, Difeafes fi imple in their...Na= 
ture. Obftruciion. gives rife and is 
itfelf the fource of every. Difeafe, proved 
by an enumeration of the Symptoms of 
each Complaint; to which ts added a 
Method of Cure in each particular Cafe. 
An attempt to reduce Phyfic to certain 
eftabli feed Principles. 


H EN I take a view of the 

brute creation I find that they — 
are by nature fubje& to few difeafes, 
therefore I conclude, that moft of the 
 difeafes incident to man are the pur- 
chafe of our predeceffors and defcend to 
us by inheritance, or are procured by 
our own intemperance, Obferve the 
domeftic animals, dogs, cats, horfes, 
cattle, they are fubje@t to very. few dif- 
eafes; and to what. is that owing? It. 


13 is 
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is Owing entirely to their having na- 
ture for their phyfician, temperance for 
their guard, and are not poifoned with 


the apothecary’s fhop. High feeding,. 


rich faufes, luxury and aie is ha are 
the caufe of moft difeafes.’ 


For moft difeafes 
Dwell where luxury and eafe is. 


Luxury and idlenefs are fworn friends 
to the phyfician, and ‘fancy and folly 
fill his pockets. One of the Scotch pro- 
verbs fays, | et ee 


The beft phyficians are do&tor Diet, 
Doétor Merriman, and doctor Quiet. 


It is a fhame, fays'the archbifhop of 
Cambray, for man to’ have fo many 


difeafes. For a fober life produces found © 


health, and intemperance changes into a 
deadly poifon, what was defigned to pre- 


ferve life. ‘Immoderate pléafure fhortens 
a man’s days more than the beft medi- | 


-caments can prolong them. The poor 
are feldomer fick by the want of food, 
than the rich “are by the excefs ‘of it. 
Meats that are too relifhidg, and which 

create 
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tredte an immoderate appetite, are rather 
a poifon than a nourifhment. Medicines 
in themfelves are really mifchievous; and | 
deftructive to nature; and ought only to 
be ufed upon prefling occafions : -but the 
grand medicine, which is always harm- 
lefs, always uleful, is fobriety, temperance 
in pleafures, tranquility of mind, and bo- 
dily exercife ;_ by thefe the blood is fweet- 
ened and preferved in good temperament, 
and all. fuperfluous humours are. diffi- 
pated... This regimen will render medi- 
cine in a manner unneceflary, and the 
phyfician who recommends it will do 
much-real: fervice to:his fellow creatures, 
O.:Temperance! thou fupport and atten= 
dant of other virtues, thou preferver of 
health, and reftorer of it’ when loft, 
thou friend and companion of reafon 
and fupporter of the-dignity and liberty 
of. rational beings from the wretched — 
and inhuman flavery of fenfuality, thou 
brightner and burnifher of the under- 
‘ftanding and memory, thou cordial of 
Jife, and {weetener of all its comforts, 
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thou companion of reafon and guard of 
the paffions, thou bountiful rewarder of 
thy admirers and followers, thy excel- 
lencies extort even a panegyric from thy 
enemies *, ° jos 


I wovLp not be underftood to mean - 
that temperance will prevent or remove 
all complaints. No, as long as there 
are. different conftitutions there. will 
be fome: healthier. than others.’ : One 
conftitution is more or lefs' liable to 
this or that diftemper, ‘according. to 
the various difpofitions of the fibres 
or folids, for fome difeafes are attendant 
upon ‘a rigid, others upon a lax fibre. 
The gout, for “example, ‘which: is 
unjultly nS ‘the’ rd agate medici, 

‘may 


~ ~ 


* Plato fays, ‘* Multa cs de illameidéain hae 
propter intemperantiam accidere, contra vero ‘bona 
plurima ex temperantia provenire, Temperantiam 
vocat Zwgpoouvyy quafi falutem quandam & con- 
fervationem prudentia, Ideoque ab iis colen- 


dam effe docet, qui cupiunt vitam felicem “tras 
pucere,”” 
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may be either hereditary or acquired, 
One may be born with rigid tenfe fla- 
mina, and-the coats of the veflels may be 
fo elaftic as to contrac and narrow their 
internal cavities fo much that the circu- 
lating fluid fuffers too great an attrition 
and.collifion, and the gout or gouty par- 
ticles are thereby formed in the blood, 
which circulate awhile in the conflitution, 
and there accumulate, till by the-ftrength 
and increafed- contraction of the folids, 
they are thrown upon ‘the extremities; 
or lodged in fome particular part of the 
body, and form what we call‘a gout. 
This rigidity of the folids or conftitu- 
tional tendency to the gout may be arti- 
ficially induced upon’ us by drinking 
- fpirituous ‘or other intoxicating liquors, 
high food, rich fauces, &c. Again, a 
lax fibre may. be either-hereditary or ac- 
quired... One may be born with lax and 
delicate veffels, but: moft commonly At 
is acquired by: eating more than the 
ftomach is able to digeft; for no part can . 
be overftretched or overloaded without — 


being 
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being relaxed and’ weakened, and thé 
veflels being in that ftate, fuffer the fluids 
to pafs through them imperfedtly fecreted« 
This I lay down as the primary caufe of 
difeafes, except infectious difeafes arifing 
from bad air, ézc. and upon this foun~ 
dation my pradiice is built; and by view- 
ing them in this light, they may be re- 
duced to more certain and lefs intricate 
principles. For difeafes are very fimple 
in their nature, and arife. from as fimple 
caufes,.. which when they are -known, 
are in general not difficult to be removed 
if taken in time, ’Tis the fymptoms 
that confound us, and are like the luxu- 
riant branches of a well grown tree, all 
which arife from one root; if we can 
point a tharp inftrument at the root, the 
tree falls, and along with it the branches, 
So it is in difeafes, if we can apply a 
medicine effeQual enough to reach the feat 
of the difeafe and remove the caufe, the 
complaint gives way, and along with it 
allits fymptoms; and if upon examination 
we fhall find that moft difeafes flow from 

one 
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one common fountain, and have one of 
the fame general origin, to wit, ob- 
ftruction ; and if at the fame time we 
can find a few medicines that are power- 
ful enough to open obftructions either of 
the vifcera, nerves, glandular parts or 
minute veflels, which are moft remote from 
the heart, we fhall be able to remove 
every complaint’ where the conftitution 
is not too far impaired to leave it in the 
power of medicine to reftore it. The 
effe& this one general caufe produces is 
different according to the different parts 
affected, and fo occafions various nominal 
difeafés, which go by different names. 
Some are of opinion, that obftructions 
cannot be formed without 'a preternatural 
heat or inflammation, but that feems to 
be falfe, for no obftruction can produce 
an inflammation, except fo far as it raifes 
an unufual irritation, for an inflamma- 
tion is not owing to an increafed force 
of the heart and larger arteries confe- 
quent upon an obftruction, but to the 
increafed ofcillatory. force in the {mall 
, ef vellels, 
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veffels, whether it arifes from fome ob- 


firuted matter diftraCing their fibres, — 


or from fome acrid matter irritating them, 
Yet though the increafed force of the 
blood in the larger veflels is not the 
caufe of the inflammation, yet it is fre- 
guently the confequence of it. For as 
often as an inflammation is large, or the 
part inflamed very fenfible, the whole 
nervous fyftem will be fympathetically 
affected by the pain, as to render the 
heart and large arteries irritable, at the 
fame time that the blood fo vitiated by 
the obftruction, muft act with a ftronger 
ftimulus than ufual; accordingly we fee 
_ dn inflammations, the pulfe is little 
changed till the difeafe has continued 
fome time. Hence we fee that in the 
cure of inflammatory complaints, befides 


diminifhing the force of the circulation 


in general by blood-letting, the. fpafm 
upon the nerves muft -be removed by 
large quantities of antifpafmodic medi- 
ines; and if the complaint is partly 
focal, particular regard muift be had to 

. the 
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the veflels affected, and topical anodyne 
eis: dares meat be wary) 


) Diseases; if not hier eter or cons 
tracted by ay evident caufe, as contagious 
air, &c. make their progrefs in the fol- 
lowing manner: Firft of all infenfible 
perfpiration is obftruéted by the frequent 
erroneous ufe of the non-naturals, and 
the digeftive power of the'ftomach begins 
to grow languid. "Then the aliment is 
imperfectly digefted, anda vifcid phlegm © 
by little and little adheres to the ftomach 
and inteftines ; when thefe are befet with 
phlegm or putrid excrements, there can _ 
be no due fecretion by the inteftinal 

glands, infomuch that a crude: chyle is 
carried into the blood, whence its tem-= 
perature ‘béing vitiated, its circulation 
through the capillary veffels will be irre- 
gular, as well as thé” fecretion of the 
humours through the glands of the whole 
body. In this fituation thofe who have 
ftrong vital ftamina, may by their affift- 


ance keep off the impending difeafe for 


fome 


~ 
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fome-time ; however at length, though 
by flow degrees, fome acute or chronical 
difeafe appears, but of what kind, may 
be learned from the nature of the firt 
error, the way of living or. conftitution. ° 
When the habit is : plethoric, acute dif- 
eafes are commonly generated, or fome 
infractions are formed in the vifcera. 


_.. Now let us.take a curfory view of - 
difeafes in general, not in any particu- 
Jar or diftinG order, but juft.as they thall 
occur; and fee whether; we may. not be 
able to reduce them to a few fimple 
caufes, to wit, imperfect chylification, 
obftruction, infetion, and irregular per- 
{piration. 


AN ATROPHY, when it is.a difeafe of 


itfelf, arifes from a great weaknefs of 
digeftion, or from a too free perfpiration 
through the fkin,’. Sometimes it is. the 


fymptom ofa .confumption,. diabetes, 
feurvy, or abfcefs,in the bowels. ‘There 
is another kind of atrophy to which in- 

fants. 
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fants and children are moftly fubject, 
which arifes from an infration of. the 
mouths of the lacteal veffels by a vifcid 
matter, and from an obftruction of. the 
glands of the mefentery. . . 


ConsUMPTION Vendetta. when. the 
body ceafes to be nourifhed, which arifes 
-eitherfrom adefect or depraved ftate of the 
nutritive matter, a fault in the veflels that 
‘are to receive the nourifhment, or'a want 
of power-in them properly to. apply. it 
where it is wanted. . This depraved. dif~ 
pofition may happen either from. the qua~ 
lity of the aliment, its quantity, or fromthe 
_ fault of the veflels to change it, or when © 

changed, to carry it through the proper 

fecretions. The food we eat may be too 
hard. for.the ftomach to digeft, or too 
large in quantity. When the ftomach, 
from being overcharged, becomes fo re- 
axed as not to be able to reduce our food 
to good chyle, then erudities are formed 
in the prime viz, the body is filled with _ 
morbid humours, and, obftructions are 
formed, 
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formed. Accordingly we find’in ¢on- 
fumptions the folids are relaxed, chyli- 
fication is injured, the blood becomes 
férous, ‘palej’’and acrid, the glands of 
the mefentery obftructed, and at length 
thofe of the lungs are infeéted with the 
common tent, and thefe glands infe& 


others, and arrive at a flate of fuppura- 


tion by flow degrees and not by fo fudden 


a progrefs as is in general fuppofed. The 


glans are difeafed or obftructed by fome 
fluxion coming fafter upon them than 
they can tranfmit through their tubes. 


Hence the ‘glands {well, the coats are _ 


diftended and yield by degrees to the 
erowing tumour, till the fmall ‘veffels 
burft and pus is performed. ‘The fymp- 
tomatic cough arifes from the fharp acrid 
ftate of the juices and from ‘the ftruggles 
of nature to burft the morbid glands, 
‘and thereby to’ expel the hidden caufe 
of the tumour. “A confumption is reck- 
oned mortal by common confent, efpe- 
‘cially in an advanced ftate of it, when 
the ‘glands of the mefentery, lungs, ‘or 
: other 
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other internal parts are filled and vitiated. 
by the retention of pus or purulent mat- 
ters) | This,being the cafe, I hope it will 
be, very. acceptable, :if by the afliftance 
of a’ certain. medicine I can remove a 
difeafe fo very terrible and fatal that the 
cure has hitherto been. attempted in vain, 
and the joint teftimony of, all phyficians 
in general -.declare,,the cafe incurable by 
all the power of! phyfic... Such,a medi- 
cine I declare myfelf, poffeffed of, which 
has been adminiftered in) confumptions, 
afthmas, fevers, both putrid, malignant, 
and inflammatory; pallies and kings-evil ; 
and never’ failed..in any. one cafe where 
it was adminiftered ;: and Iam ready to 
give proof of its fuccefs i inany one of. thefe 
cafes to the college: of _phyficians, the 
royal fociety, or anyother. learned com- 
mittee....It is, expenfive in its prepara- 
tion. and tedious, for two months are 
neceflary to carry it through its laft pro- 
eefs:| Though it is a, grand reftorative, 
and the moft powerful deobftruent> that 
€ver was given in phyfic, as we thall 
ie." after= 
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afterwards more fully explain; yet it is 
moft fafe in its operation, and cannot in 
the {malleft degree injure the conftitu- 
tion. And fo certain am I of its fafety 
and power of removing thefe complaints, 
that I here pledge myfelf it fhall do no 
hurt, and if it does not fucceed, I shall 
neither with, expect, or defire a fhilling 
for it. If the reader will attend to what 
T have already faid of the caufe of dif- 


eafes, and from what. fimple begin- 


nings they arife, that all difeafes have 
one common origin, to wit, obftruc- 
tion, he will ceafe to wonder when 


he finds that I propofe one andthe fame 


medicine to cure feveral’ difeafes, “com- 
monly fuppoféd’ to ‘be very different. 
But when we examine them, what ma- 
terial difference do-we obferve ? This is 
the only way I can think of accounting 
for it, and however much I may be mif- 


taken, the fa is true. We now pro-. 


ceed in our examination of “nk caufe - 
difeafes. 


AGUES 
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. Actes do not fo much arife from the 
extreme weaknefs of the folids, as to 
large obftruGtions feated in the omentum, 
pancreas or mefentery, and other vilcera, 
‘which are overloaded with a tenacious 
or purulent vifcid matter, of a blackifh 
caft; which is often pumped up by vo- 
mits. If the obftruétions are not removed — 
and the matter difcharged before the 
bark is adminiftered, a heétic fever will 
be the confequence, and a dropfy, very 
often, is the final period. ‘The matter 
that occafions the obftruction, which I 
have laid down as the fundamental caufe 
of all difeafes, is occafioned by ‘relaxa- 
tion from: woody, damp, marfhy ground, 
moift air, @&c. ‘This matter does not 
begin to fend forth its vapours or acri- 
mony into the blood, in order to caufe 
a fever, till it has got together a certain 
quantity in the obftructed veffels; then 
its flimulus becomes fo ftrong that the 
fibres throw themfelves into a mechani- 
cal effort to difengage themfelves of the 
noxious matter. ‘This acrid matter irri- 
7 K 2 tates 
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tates and ftimulates the nerves in propor- 
tion to. its quantity°and ‘quality; which 
varies as this or:that:veflel is obftructed ; 
which variation,:occafions that difference 
-we perceive in the time of the return: of 
the fits. .The fits'muft neceflarily return 
till the obftruction is: broke through ei- 
ther by nature or art.) In a tertian ague, 
the veffels, wherein the obftruction hap- 
pens, do acquire; in two days, a fufli- 
cient repletion of matter; joined to’ the 
obftructed humours not yet refolved,; as 
to occafion a return) of the fit every: fe- 
cond day... But becaufe in a quartan the 
humours are more tenacious, heavy, and 
flow in their circulation, »confequently 
the fits are more-diftant from each other; 
and fo of the refit...’ We fee in the fmall- 
pox there is acertain time that the vario- 
lous matter takes to -ripén and become 
fit to infe&t another with the fmall-pox. 
In the cure of an ague we muft'clear. the 
prime. vie, open the obftructions, and 
expel the morbid matter, and Jaftly, brace 
up the over relaxed tone of the,veflels. 
Most 
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‘Most. AsruMmas. proceed ‘from the 
weaknefs-of the lungs, a relaxed ftate of 
the membranous parts of the diaphragm 
and mediaftinum, from.either an impaired 
force or :impeded action in the abdomi- 
nal mufcles ferving: to refpiration, from 
a vifcidity-in the juices’ or from a’ fpaf- 
modic affe€tion of the nerves. Here relief 
and a perfect cure is obtained, by the 
ufe of the ‘medicine ‘already mentioned. 
The pectoral oxymel of Edinburgh, with 
emetic’ tartar, or the following medicine 
is of great ufe. 


Re Pulv. fencke % 8. 
+ Polycyrrhiz, 3i. ste 
_ Aq. fontan, bik. _coque of fbi. 
‘Colaturz adde Oxymel. {cillitic. Bis 
© Sy. balfam. Atif: M, dof, cochl, it}. 
-quarta so hora, il re 


Gisel raekt Ole HUOUHL AHIO Faden ‘a iC. 
cid glewy matter obftruGing the veffels, 
which adhere, and by the pulfation ‘and 
preflure of the neighbouring parts, form 

LS ah addy OR i AS a hard 
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a hard indurated fubftance, which can- 
not be opened by.any power of the ar- 
teries. But as the obftructed matter is 
of a vifcid nature, with little or ne ad- 
mixture of acrimony, it may remain in 
the body indolent’ and inoffenfive, ex- 
cept the fluids are preternaturally moved 
and irritated. If the matter is much 
compacted and the continuity of the vef- 
fels deftroyed, then a refolution is not to 
_ be expected by any application, and the 
tumor muft be removed by the furgeon’s 
hand. | 


A Cancer differs in nothing from a 
{chirrous tumour, but that in the firft 
there is no acrimony to burft the veffels, 
in the latter, there is a corrofive humour 
which burfts the veffels, and from their 
rupture comes a difcharge of ichor, which 


remaining fome time out of the laws of | 


circulation, acquires a great acrimony; 
and the contagion of this ‘acrimony is 
communicated from gland to gland, till 
by degrees the whole fyftem of the glands 
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is feized with a cancer; and in time the 
acrimony becomes fo virulent that it par- 
takes.of the nature of arfenic, and cor- 
rupts the whole juices. 

; a\h 
' A Dropsy is produced from obftrue- 
tion. If-the veflels and vifcera are by 
any means weakened, their action upon 
the contained fluids will be in proportion 
leffened, and. in: proportion: as it. is lef- 
fened the fluids will lofe in their motion, 
particularly thofe which are. contained 
in the veins and. lymphatic veflels, not 
only upon account.of their great diftance 
from. the heart, -but becaufe they are 
driven back.thither, partly by the fame 
force and motion that was communicated 
to them by the arteries, Hence it is 
that the veins in. moft places lie conti- 
guous to the arteries, that the latter 
when full and in their diaftole, may prefs 
upon the veins, and.affift the motion of 
their'contents. For the veins have nei- 
ther ‘fyftole nor, diaftole,: that is, beat 
not, I faid before, that the venal hu- 
K 4 _- mours 
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mours were driven back to the heart, 
partly by the fame motion given by ‘the 
arteries; for the mufcles when’ in a@tion 
fwell and prefs upon the veins'and'gréat= 
ly aid that motion, and forward the re- 
turn of their contained fluids. ‘But if 
the ‘veflels are debilitated, if the action 
of the ‘heart and arteries is abated, ifthe 
mufcular force grows languid, thofe aids 
become’ wantin ng, and the blood which is 
thrown’ into the veins by the contraGtions 
ofthe arteries, ‘cannot :betaken up. For 
the great ones flowly and with difficulty © 
empty themfelves, and the {mall lym- 
phatics finding thefe almoft full, cannot 
pour in all the contents they receive from 
their refpetive arteries ; hence growing 
turgid they break, or their mouths’ be- 
come’ fo dilated, that they fuffer ‘the 
ferum or watery part of the blood to: 
efcape into the adipofe cells or fat, which 
lies between the fkin and: the flefh, and 
thus conftitutes that {pecies of dropfy we 
call anafarca, in which the legs and feet 
firft grey oedematous, receive and retain, 

: the 
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the impreffion of the finger, ‘pit and fwell 
particularly after ftanding long, or fufs 
fering them to hang ina! -pendular pofs 
ture... For’ the humours;? when out: of 
their proper. channels, cannotafcend con 
trary to the laws of ‘gravity.’ If the im=> 
pediment tothe circulation of the lymph 
be either: inthe lymphatics of the*tran& 
verfal mufcles»of the abdomen ‘or'!peri« 
toneum, the water efcapes either into its 
duplicature ‘or betwixt: the “abdominal 
mufcles ‘and peritoneum ; or ‘if the vif 
‘cera of the lower belly is obftructed, the 
water! falls’into the cavity-of the abdo 
meén,' and ‘thus conftitutes ac different 
fpecies of dropfy called afcites. i The 
fame may be faid of the breaft, head} 
ferotum, &e, and according to'the dife 
ferent parts wherein the ‘water is lodged; 
ithas a partictilar name. If the exhaling 
arteries of any ¢avity throw up too much, 
or if the abforbent: power of the veins be 
weakened, or if both thefe happen: to- 
gether, a watery fluid will be: collected 
in’ the body. - And in this way are pro- 
2 duced 
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duced all the different fpecies of dropfics, 
as the anafarcous or leucophleg‘matic, oe- 
dematous,. and other dropfical fwellings, 
the afcites, tympany, hydrocele, hy- 
drops pectoris, bronchocele, hydatides, 
dropfy of the ovaria, &c. When the 
blood is watery and the veflels weak, 
then -anafarcous, oedematous, and other 
‘dropfical fwellings are common. For 
as the bibulous veins can only take up 
fluids in proportion to the deplation they 
fuffer by means of their own vibratory 
contractions and alternate compreffion. of 
the neighbouring arteries: and mufcles, 
their abforbing power muft neceflarily be 


leffened ina lax ftate of the fibres, where | 


thofe caufes are much weakened. A 
dropfy muft have for ifs caufe a.defect 
of the vital ftrength to carry on the 
circulation, an obftruction of the vel- 
fels from compreffion. or rupture, or 
too great tenacity or poverty of the 
fluids. Therefore, before a:cure of the 
dropfy is. attempted, diligent fearch 
ought to be made to find out the caufe 
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of it. The general curative indications 
are to. procure a free circulation by eva- 
cuating the ferum, whether ftagnant or 
extravafated in the cavities of the body, 
and by opening the obftru@ions of the 
vifcera, and laftly by corroborating and 
ftrengthening the folids and promoting 
a free perfpiration. Thefe indications 
are effectually purfued by the ufe of the 
following medicines. © 


K, Tart. emetic, grviij ad x, 
Oxymel, fcillitic 34. 

Aq. alexeter. 3 ij. MCE Ree prie 

mo mane, & hora fom. cap. fequentem bolum,- 


BK Calomel. orev. 
_. N. Mofchat. 51. : by 
_. Theridc. androm. 5iR. M. f. bolus, 
et primo mane cap. fequentem hauftum pure 
gantem,” es . 


K. Infuf. fene, Zi. 
Sal. cathartic. G. Zi. 
—- diuretic. Zi. | 
_ Confed, cardiac. 318. 
Tart. emetic, grij, M. 


—— eo 
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ecoith i afub, fone ..Z visa par ad Peet O45 
5 oat Miginn tO hs 2 2 tt tk ea 
_ Tinct. jalap, 3 iij. 
‘Part; nelc. Ow. eee 
Confec&t. cardiac. Zi. M. dof. cochl, iij. 


‘' Jprimo mane fingulis diebus. 


~oLarceE dofes of the powder of: jalap 
with nutmeg are of great ufe.! Squills too 
isiavery good medicine in:/dropfical 
cafes. When the . watery -humour!' is 
partly evacuated by the continued ufe of 
the above medicines, the - deobftruent 
powder already © mentioned “fhould be 
given, which fearch the whole body, 
wath and cleanfe the mouths of the lym- 
phatic veflels, purge the mefenteric glands, 
and open the moft- minute ‘obftructions, 
by which means a {weet and healthy 
chyle will be tranfmitted to the blood 
in.due quantity, and the heat and thirft 
will go off. To. fpeak my fentiments 
with the greateft fincerity, I believe there 
is not in the whole materia medica, a 
medicine at all to-be compared with it 


in effeually and fafely opening obftruc- 
tions, 


y tue } 
tions, diffolving’ external tumours of 
the glands; and difperfing internal ones ; 
and*in fhort, in relieving, clearing, and 
unloading ‘the whole fyftem by carrying 
eff the morbific matter by whatever out- 
lets nature feems to dire@. And though 
it isnot a bracer, yet, by the judicious 
ufe of it, the tone of the parts is reftored, 
and the whole animal frame. receives 


-ftrength and vigour, and ‘by the ufe of 


the bark for fome little time, a complete 
cure, in moft cafes, is obtained. 


IN ALL’ inflammatory difeafes, as 
fevers, coughs, pleurifies, rheumatic pains, 
inflammations of the ftamach, peripneumony, 
&c. obftructed perfpiration is always the 
caufe or: confequence of a fever. The 
primary caufe’ may be irregularities in 
eating or drinking, unwholefome food, 
putrid damps, hot air, exceflive heat or 


cold, ' which conftringés and. obftrudts 


the capillary veflels. If the conftriGion 


is greateft in the'lungs, then the iiflam- 
mation feizes them, and a peripneumony 


comes ; 
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¢omes on; if inthe pleura pleurify; if in 
the brain and its membranes,a phrenzy,&c. 
So that the inflammation receives its name 


from the part affeGed. Obftructed perfpiras. 


tion attends all fevers, and feeing the per-= 
fpirable matter is the moft corrupted par- 
ticles of the body, we mutt neceflarily 
believe that when they are retained in 
the body, at a time when, from a great 
degree of heat, the humours are moft 
difpofed to putrifaCtion, they greatly 
promote it, and the putrid matter muft ack 
as a very ftrong feptic upon the humours 
too much difpofed to receive infection; and 
_as the fomes morbi is very powerful, fo 
the effets are in the fame proportion, 
And when the folids are ftrong and tenfe, 
the difeafe is of the ardent kind. In all 
difeafes of this f{pecies, the prime viz 
fhould firft be cleanfed, the force of the 
blood diminifhed, cooling antiphlogiftic 
medicines, as the faline draughts, mixed 
at the bed-fide and taken during the 
fermentation, decoctions of feneka and 
fpeedwell with nitre, ought to be admi- 

niftered, 
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niftered, and a gentle diaphorefis ‘thould 
be promoted; and to do this, I can aver, 
nothing will: anfwer fo effectually as 
the powder I have already mentioned. 
In inflammations of the: inteftines® or 
liver, I have never yet failed of fuccefs, 
even when a mortification of the bowels: 
has beer fuppofed to be athand. Indeed 
inflammations of all the parts of the body 
are cured after the fame manner, only 
regard fhould be had to the ftrudure, 
fituation, and connection of the parts 
affected, to the antecedent caufe of the 
diforder, and to! the age and conftitution 
of the patient. The indication of cure 
direéts the ufe of all means that tend to 
leffen the erethifm of the veffels, to retard 
the accelerated motion of the blood, to: 
blunt the fenfibility of the nerves, ‘to 
diminifh the power of the ftimulus, to 
leflen the heat of the body, and. to pro- 
mote a gentle perfpiration. We call 
fome fevers nervous, forme bilious or 
putrid, others malignant, fome inter- 
mittent, others remittent; and we have 
Bisel a great 
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4 great variety of eruptive fevers: bit 
in fact, the difference arifes from the 
habit of body prior to the attack of the 
fever,/and to the quantity and» quality 


of offending matter.» For example, we 
call one a bilious fever, where there is 
a great redundancy or irregular {eeretion 
of the bile; yet whatever is the imme- 
diate caufe of the fever, it may be kept 
up and the fymptoms aggravated by an 
increafed fecretion and putrifadtion - of 
the bile. In general, in all fevers, the 
bile fupports or increafes it. .;A’decoc< 
tion of dandilyon with fal. diureticus 
and emetic tartar, plentifully carries off 


bile, and opens. bilious | obftructions:, 


When there is no vilible tendency to 
putrifaction, the following hele 1s of 
great fervice ; | : 


RK, Calomel. grxv. 
Milliped. ppt. Si: 
Gum.ammon. Di: 
Camphor. grv. 
Syr. croci q. f, f, bolus cum decody 
taraxack | 
so. ea CAsTILe 
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Caflile foap with five grains of James’s 
powder, and Caftile foap with nitre, 
are often found of great ufe in bili- 
6us complaints. Where the liver is 
obftruéted, and the patient has a dry 
hufky cough, which is often miftaken 
for he@tic or confumptive, the foregoing 
bolus will-do great fervice. As I havé 
already mentioned how obftruétions are 
formed ini the liver, in my defcription of 
tliat veffel, I refer the reader to that place 
for an account of the jaundice. If the 
fibres are tenfe, the fever is of the in- 
flammatory kind; if they are lax, the 
fever has putrid fymptoms. The inter- 
mittent and remittent fevers differ only 
in degree, and both the intermittent, — 
remittent, and bilious fevers, when’ at 
the worft, itiay be conifidered as a fpecies 
of the malignant or peftilential, fince 
* they have been feet with all the violent 
fymptoms peculiar to that clafs of difeafes. 
They: all arife from obftrution, putrid 
-damps, contagious and infectious air, 
and obftruéted perfpiration. If the pa- 

L roxyim, 
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roxy{m, which ts only an effort of nature 
to free itfelf of its load, terminates in 2 
profufe fweat, the blood and juices are 
thereby freed from the more. corrupted 
particles, and the perfon recovers; but 
if the fweat is imperfe@t, then the vis 
vite is either weaker, or the offending 
matter is in a large quantity, which not 
being entirely thrown. out by the ‘tkin, 
is re-abforbed and aéts as a new ferment 
upon the blood, and brings on another 


fit. 


In low fevers, when the fymptoms 
are not inflammatory, but the humours 
ina putrefcent {tate and the folids much 
relaxed, which are the fevers moft com= 
mon in this country, the principal indi- 
cations are’ to clear the prime viz, for 
the faeces are by no means to be fuffered to: 
remain long in the body, the obftructions 


are tobe opened, the more corrupted fluids. 


are to be corrected and expelled by per- 
fpiration, and the folids ought then to 


be braced up. To do this, fmall dofes. . 


of 
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of emetic. tartar may: be giver and fre- 
quen ently. repeated, *till it affects the bow= 
els, then add a little rhubarb. to ite 
when. that 3 is worked off, large, dofes of 
emetic. tartar fhould be given “till, the 
patient vomits plentifully ; if it operates 
at the fame time downward, the fever 
will, foon difappear. . ‘When. the patient 
has. puked plentifully, large dofes of the 
bark fhould be given, whether the fever 
intermits, remits, or continues. If the 
patient has been for, fome time ill, and 
the fever has been of fome continuance, 
then James’ s powder may be given; if 
it has no effect, and the fever does not 
foon give way; the. bark fhould be © 
poured down plentifully. This will - 
appear very extraordinary practice to 
fome to be fo forward with the ufe of | 
the bark, but. whoever tries it will 
find it anfwer; and were it neceflary I 
could give, what appeared to me, very 
good reafons to juftify it. Since I 
came to the knowledge of the powder 
already mentioned, I have always ad~ 

| L 2 miniftered 
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adminiftered it with the greateft fuccefs, 


‘and with the ufe of the cold bath,- which / 


Tconftantly recommended after the ufe of 
Git, have never failed to reftore the patient 
without the aflittance of any other 1 me- 
dicine. 


No infe€tious fever makes an attack 


upon any perfon without occafioning a 
ficknefs of the ftomach and vomiting, 
asa great deal of the morbific effluvia 
is {wallowed with the faliva. Therefore 
we ought to co-operate with nature, 
the beft and moft infallible phyfician, 
in promoting vomiting, by which any 


bilious, acrid, or putrid colluvies ‘that. 


may lie in the ftomach, is carried off, 
which otherwife, by growing more and 
more corrupt, would produce a variety 
of bad fymptoms, arid greatly increafe 
the’ original -difeafe. And moft cer- 
tainly, if we ftudied nature and purfued 
‘what fhe indicates, we fhould find our- 
felves much happier in cures than we 
often are. It is alfo neceffary to evacu- 
BO TOTALS | ate 
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ate the acrid bile, which unqueftionably, 
is predominant in all putrid, malignant, 
and petechial fevers, and if not evacuated, 
it becomes more and more corrupt. The 
next, care. is to keep up a gentle but 
regular diaphorefis, for that feems to be 
the conftant and grand effort which. na~ 
ture attempts, and only makes, ufe of 
vomit and {tool when. that fails, 


THE. ‘Sa ALL-POX mai an 1 infe@tious , 
putrid fever occafioned by a variolous. 
matter acting as a feptic upon the animal 
fluids, . and may be. treated exaclly . as. 
other putrid fevers ares, As heat; is..a, 
great promoter.of  putrefaction, » fo. the 
patient in all. thefe difeafes. ought) to be, 
iii cool, raat g trod fiver ova th S18 
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THe taeda MORBUS a DysEn- 
TE RY commonly. appear, at, the time that, 
putrid and malignant.fevers rage, and. 
feem; to be a particular ,determination of 
the corrupted. humours,to the inteftines, 
if the primeivie give way, then a flux 

gyrou L.3 comes 
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comes on, but if the corrupted humours 
are retained and carried into the habit, 
they occafion an intérmitting, remitting, 
continued, putrid, or malignant fever} 
It is one and the fame difeafe with only 
this difference, in the dyfentery the bow= 
els are lax, in putrid, &c. fevers they 
are tenfe. Dyfenteries are of divers kinds 
according to the diverfity of the excre- 
ments, fome bilious, fome ferous, pitui- 
tous, purulent, &c. And as’ the intef- 


tines are the. firft part of the human 


body that becomes. putrid, owing to 
the obftruéted feces, and ‘putrid air 
contained in the prime viz, both 
which forward putrifa€tion, and being 
naturally more lax than the other folids, 
great care muft be taken to evacuate the 
morbid matter as foon as poffible. There- 
fore ipecacoanha in {mall dofes, as a 
{eruple divided into four parts, fhould be 
givén évery two hours; then a bolus of 
toafted rhubarb and autmeg made up with 
Venice treacle, ‘and the ipecacoanha ® re= 
| peated. As much fixed ‘air thould be 
thrown 


—_—= 
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thrown up the inteftines as poflible, and 
‘the patient fhould drink cold water im- 
pregnated with the fame. Some give 
vitrum antimonil ceratum, but the rough- 
nefs and uncertain operation of that me- 
dicine has prevented its coming into 
general ufe. If the complaint does not 
give way to thefe medicines, then the 

bark fhould be immediately adminiftered. 


RHEUMATIC PAELNS are produced 
from obftruction, irregular perfpiration, 
_ and vifcidity in the juices. When there 
is a fizinefs, lentor, or vifcidity in the 
_ferum of the blood, then pains and achs 
will be felt in the aponeurotic and mem- 
branous parts, ligaments of the joints 
and tendons. This is called rheumati{m, 
and is more or lefs violent according to 
‘the degree of fever attending it. This 
complaint is with certainty removed by 
promoting, by the following bolus, a free 
perfpiration, which is often obtained. 


L4 Ke 
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R. Calomel. grii ad i iiij. ; 
~~ Pulv. Jacobin. gry ad viitj. eae 
sqxeadaflin: grsova ii" te 
‘Theriac. androm. q. f. f. bolus. 


Drinking a warm decoétion of feneka 
with garlick, and fweetened with honey, 
Sometimes blifters are neceflary. If thefe 
fail, I have conftant recourfe to sag dia- 
 phoretic powder. ! 

GRAVEL arifes from various caufes, 
particularly relaxation. When the elaf- 
ticity of the veffels are loft, they have not 
a fufficient force to propel the urine into 
the bladder, and a precipitation enfues in 
the kidneys, urinary paflages, or bladder, 
The beft medicine in this cafe feems. 
to be a lixivium ftrong enough, and pro- 
perly diluted with a large quantity of 
a thin foftliquor, as chicken broth, &c. 


IN NERVOUS DISEASES the blood is 
not fo {weet and balfamic as in a ftate of 
health, the texture.of the body i 1S loofe,, 
the veflels lax, the circulation languid, 
| digef- 
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digeftion imperfed, and. perfpifation ob- 
ftructed. This relaxation is often brought 
on by moifture, and the matter which 
weakens the {pring of the fibres, and 
relaxes the nervous aponeuretic parts of 
the human machine, is’ moft commonly 
the humidity of fome ftagnated. fluid. 
Some people are. born. with weak and 
fenfible nerves ; others fall into nervous 
difeafes by intemperance in eating and 
drinking, by too frequent evacuations, — 
fear, immoderate floodings, from other 
difeafes imperfely cured, much fiudy,&c. 
To enumerate all the fymptoms attend- 
ing nervous difeafes, would prove a very 
- tedious work. In fhort, it isa chaos of 
afflictions. I muft refer the reader toa 
book; intitled A Differtation upon the 
Nerves, for an account of the fymptoms 
and caufes of nervous difeafes, where 
he will find, them fully enumerated ; but 
the method of cure ftlands in need of 
fome-emendation. Here. it is neceflary 
to proceed with the. greateft. gentlenefs 
and care, as the obftructed organs can- 
not 
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fiot bear any violent fhock from the 
operation of medicine. And as thefe 
difeafes are fo interwoven with the ani< 
mal frame, that they become in a man-= 
ner conftitutional, and as it were part 
of it, how difficult then muft it be to dif- 
lodge an enemy fo deeply intrenched ? 
What time will there not be required to 
follow it through all its minute paflages 
and lurking holes, and then to difcharge 
it out of the body? Such medicine as 
has power to pervade the whole nervous 
fyftem, open the moft minute obftruc- 
tions, remove every fpafmodic affection, 
and reftore to every fibrilla the proper 
and natural undulations, will certainly 
perform a cure in the moft confirmed 
nervous complaints. The medicine which 
I have more than once mentioned, will 
be found, I believe, to poflefs thofe vir- 
tues fo as to be able to remove, not only 
nervous difeafes in their firft, but even in 
their laft ftlages, when they are much 
confirmed upon the conftitution, as in 
epilepfies, palfies, hypochondriacal me- 

lancholy, 
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lancholy,’ and fome other fpeciefes of 
——" 


In Eptyzpstes the whole, or greateft - 

part, of the vafcular fyftem is choaked 
or clogged with the morbid matter, there- 
fore remedies are required to penetrate 
the very inmoft recefles of the human 
body. Here we sai again apply to 
the sabe 


HeheKiE Passion is of the fpaf- 
modic kind, and is owing to a great con- 
ftitutional degree of fenfibility in the folids, 
~ which are eafily irritated by the applica- 
tion of a ftimulus, to a lentor in the © 
fluids and relaxation of thé folids;: to 
paffions of the mind, or fuppreffion of 
fome natural evacuation. If the: léntor 
and redundancy is more particularly 
lodged upon the gullet; ftomach; liver, 
inteftines, fpleen,. pancreas, mefentery; 
uterus;or their glands, thofe organs are 
primarily affected, and draw in the reft of 
the body by confénts If the fomes morbi 


is 
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is» flung. upon» the ftomach, - there’ the’ 


fymptoms firft appear ; if upon the uterus: . 


or its fecretory or excretory veflels, there 
the tragedy begins :-if upon the: fpleen, 


itis then particularly violent; that veffel: 


fwells:and fills with wind, which, as the 


perfon gets better; feems to difperfe.. 


And as the {pleen is probably defigned to: 
thin the fluids, and to protrude them into 
the {plenic vein, or prepare them in its 
own cells, for the office of the liver and 
fecretion of the bile, if they ftagnate 
there, they .diftend that vefiel and pro- 
duce various fymptoms, and the. blood 
not being fufficiently purified, becomes 


heavy; and:neither :fit for circulation or 


fecretion. ‘The paroxyfm or fit,’ is’ an: 
effort of nature to attenuate the humours,’ 
diffolve the obftructions, open a free cir~ 
culation through the canals, and to throw 
off what opprefles her... To accomplifh 


that end, fhe exerts all her powers.” The . 


animal f{pirits are put into violent motion, 
and. they rufh in greater plenty where 
the ftimulus is. excited, which by:that 

i means 
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means becomes greater; hence fome 
parts of the body are “deprived of their 
ufual fupply, while thofe parts, : where 
the influx is greatelt, are thereby vio- 
lently contracted sl convulfed. 

A PALsy arifes Leon fan obfirudion 
of the nervous fluid:’ This does~ not 
feem to bear a doubt, when ‘we confider 
how violently all the’maimed ‘members 
are affected, how all fenfation; motion, 
and ufe are ‘loft‘in them, yet the blood — 
freely circulates. ‘Were the obitruations, 
which’ ‘produce this éffeat, feated in the 
‘large blood vefiels, and’ notin thofe which 
the ‘nérvous’ fluid: pafies;" we fhould’¢er- 
tainly” find ‘ fome traces® ‘of it, and per- 
‘Ceive, if ‘not a total ‘obftrui@ion, | at Teaft 
a very ‘grofs and’ vifible” interruption i in 
the circulation of the blood. “Here: the 
‘medicine that has any. chance to be of 
fervice muft be very fubtile, ‘penetrating, 
‘and “powerful. Such is? the medicifie 
that I havéalready mentioned.’ The 
‘component ' parts of it aré {6 intimately 

3 ‘mixed, 
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mixed, and fo. judicioufly blended, that 
the whole conftitutes a moft benign me-= 
dicine, which from the finenefs and fub- 
tility of its parts is fo pervading, . that 
the obftruction mutt be very great indeed 
that refifts its power. 


FLyPOCHONDRIACAL MELANCHOLY 
has its principal feat in the. liver. and 
other. vifcera of the lower belly... .The 
effects this diforder producesin the hu- 
man, body are terrible, as palpitations in 
the : heart, vomiting, fainting, convul- 


fions, inflammations, and tenfion of the. 


hypochondria,, with a train of many 
other affliGtions. . Thefe various phz- 
nomena appear, juft as the fuperfluous 
matter or fomes morbi happens to be 
flung on this or ‘that. veflel, which pref- 
fing upon the nerves and contaminat- 
ing the fluids, interrupts the free and 
equal circulation of the ‘animal {pirits, 
and. thereby excites various paffions of 
the mind, very different according 
_to the nature of their interruption, or 
ii > irregular 
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irregular influx and reflux ; {uch as fear, 
anger, low fpiritednefs, .great anxiety, 
&c.. which .occafions innumerable fui- 
cides, . This.is a moft ftubborn difeafe, 
and. will yield to nothing if the deobs 
firuent powslar fails, 49 


Tye, ScuRvY may yery cH be 
deemed. an attempt or effort of nature 
to relieve herfelf of what oppreffes. her. 
For as the plenitude or load which op- 
prefles her proceeds primarily from errors 
in diet, which brings on a, defect in the 
fecretions, efpecially that of perfpiration ; 
and as this defe& in the fecretions pro- 
ceeds from.an inability i in the folids, to . 
earry the juices with fufficient force into 
the mouths,of the excretory ducts, or-to 
divide and fit the matter for fecretion, 
fo that the dus through which.the 
juices circulate, and to which they com- 
municate their qualities and: effects, be= 
-.come overloaded and_ obftructed. by -a 
gelatinous or flimy matter, which ought 
to be difcharged by the pores of the fkin ; 
fo whenever the conftitution by any 

| means 
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rneans bécomes irivigorated, a pfopors 
tional quantity is thrown into‘the pet= 
fpiratory outlets; yet either not being 
conveyed with fufficient force, or being 
too vifcid to pafs, it there fticks, heats; 
becomes acrimonious, and caufes thofé 
eruptions and defedations of the fkin,; 
which in fome people are almoft loath- 
fome to behold, and extremely offenfive 
to come nigh. ~ ‘Many difagreeable fymp- 
toms does the patient bear before naturé 
exerts herfelf to make thofe outlets to 
carry off the fuperfluities. When ‘this 
difeafe attacks phlegmatic coriftitutions, 
it is called ‘the cold feurvy ; when it in- 
vades the bilious or thofe ofa hot tempera- 
ment, it is called the hot fours vy. I call 
nothing feurvy, but what is attended with 
defedations of the fkin without ahy acute 
fever, ard ‘where are frhall ulcers in 
the gums, that caufe loofe téeth, foetid 
breath, and-ooze out a ftinking flimy 
matter.” Ulcers on the legs or any other 
part of the body procéed fometimes from 
the relicks of other diftempers, as well as 
from the feurvy. Sometimes the ‘fkin 

is 
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is as hard as parchment, and of a branny 
and {calely white; which will crumble 
into duft like chalk between’ your fin- 
gers; and though it ‘breaks out in few 
parts of the body,-yet we may depend 
upon it that all the perfpiratory duds 
are “in fome ‘meafure obftru€ted by the 
fame farinacéous matter, and the juices” 
towards the furface of the body are re- 
plete with this chalky fubftance. Thofe 
that are affli€ted with this feurvy gene- 
rally have the gout, or the feeds of it in 
their conftitution.’ I hada patient whofe 
whole body was covered with this chalky , 
cruft, two'tenths of an inch thick, and’ 
as hard as wood ; when it began to come 
off, hetook it out of the bed in hand-~ 
fuls three or four at a time. Some of 
the fcales were the breadth of one’s hand. 
The patient’s {kin came on like that of — 
anew born child. All feurvies, as I faid 
before, have their beginning from ob- 
ftruGtions, which occafion putrefaction. 
For though the food from the time it is 
received into the mouth, till it is dif- 
| M chatged 
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charged by perfpiration and ” excreted 
by the anus, is advancing from an afeef _ 
fent {tate to a. ftate of putrefaction, yet 
it is prevented from arriving at the ftate 
in which we fee putrid flefh or’a ftinking 
fluid, by throwing in'upon the humours - 
a freth fupply, formed from. aliment of 
an afceflent kind. Yet if this fupply is 
partly cut off by the aliment being im- 
perfectly digefted, or if the perfpiration 
is. obftructed. and. the emunétories pre- 
vented from doing their office, then pu- _ 
trid and detached matter is fhut up in the 
body and prevented from flying off; 
then the humours foon turn into a pu- 
trefcent ftate which déftroys the health, 
then this morbid matter is foon conveyed 
into. the blood, it intimately mixes’ with 
it by circulation, then it adts as a feptic 
ferment, and corrupts the whole mafs of 
fluids, and after fome time we may con- 
fider the whole’ body as in an advanced 
ftate of putrefation ; then come on great 
languor. and. laflitude, wandering pains 
and achs, a fenfe of weaknefs, and fmart- . 


ing 
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itig violet coloured, livid, black'and blue » 
{pots ot vibices’ over the body, the hu- 
mours are’ daily more and more cor- 
rupted, till at lat they become fo acri- 
‘monious as to corrode, tear, and deftroy 
the veffels, and occafion hemorthages, 
the’ breath ftinks, the countenance be- 
comes pale and tawny, the gums are ~ 
- corfoded and turn fpungy, breathing is 
difficult ‘upon the’ leaft motion, the legs 
{well, and the fwelling fuddenly difap- 
pears, but they continue unwieldy and 
heavy; wandering pains all over the 
body, as well internally as externally, 
imitating almoft every complaint. The 
teeth grow loofe, yellow, black, and ~ 
rotten; hard knots are felt within the 
{kin in different parts of the body, obfti- | 
nate flinking ulcers chiefly in the legs, 
{fcales, crufts, a dry leprofy, violent 
enawing, ftabbing, piercing pains all 
over the limbs, joints, bones,:and bow- 
els, which greatly increafe at night, 
heats, feverifhnefs, loofenefs, ftrangu- 
ries, bloody fluxes, faintings, anguifhes, 
M 2 _ dropfies, 
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dropfies, confumptions, - convulfions, 
tremblings, gangrene, voiding of blood 
by ftool, putrefaction of the liver, fpleen, 
pancreas, mefentery, &c. are fymptoms 
of the fcurvy. This putrid difeafe, which 
is either fcorbutic, fcrophulous, leprous, 
or evilith, is cured: with. more difficulty 
than other putrid difeafes, becaufe the 
original frame of the conftitution is con- 
tinually promoting the difeafes and is 
conftantly throwing in frefh matter to 
fupply it. But as it arifes from obftruc- 
tion and obftructed perfpiration, the moft 
rational. cure is to open the obftructions, 
and promote a full, regular, and free 
perfpiration. 


THE KINGS-EVIL proceeds from a 
fizy cold matter obftructing the glands 
and rendering them almoft of a fchirrous 
hardnefs; they are often inflamed and 
- turn to ulcers, which feems to arife from 
the obftruction of the excretory tubes of 
ue glands, by the matter to be fecreted 

becoming 
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becoming too thick. ‘ The inflammation 
is excited in the veflels that nourifh the 
_ glands, which are fo {mally that they are 
unable to excite heat fufficient to digeft 
and turn’ into pus the thick humour 
which obftructs and greatly increafes the 
volume of the gland, infomuch, that 
hature wants the affiftance of art to atte- 
nuate fufficiently thefe erofs humours. 
Relaxation feems to be more the caufe of 
this complaint than any. certain infe@ion 
or hereditary taint, though i it is no doubt 
a difeafe that may come by inheritance. 
The loofe and weak texture of the lands 
fuffer their cavities to be diftended beyond. 
their natural capacity; in confequence of — 
which they: burft, and the redundant 
humours, by means of that rupture, find 
a vent. For when there i is a redundance 
of any thing in the body, which hath 
been a long time difcharged by this or 
that paflage, by the aid of fome fecre- 
tion, which by cuftom is made ag it 
were a law; then it is evident, that there 
iS nelly a difeafe of the fecretions 
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of the other glands, which threaten fome 
danger to thofe parts. For example, in 
leprofies both dry and. moift, the patient, 
while the difeafe is thrown out by the 
{kin, has a lefs difcharge. by urine, and 
all the other fecretions are lefs i in quan- 
tity. Now whatever medicine can be 
found of fuch a deobftruent quality as to 

open the excretory duéts, abforb the acri- 
mony, and clear the {kin, by attenuating 
the. matter which caufed the diforder, 
will cure this tribe of difeafes’; will heal 
up the large tetters which often difcharge 
great quantities of ichor, which are 
deemed fcorbutic, fcrophulous, or evilith ; 
but in reality, they are no, other, than 
long augmented and united obftructions, 
proceeding from a plethoric ferous dia- 
thefis, In thefe complaints. there is no 
medicine to be compared to the powder 
- T have already recommended ; but whe- 
ther it will perform a cure in all-poffible 
cafes, my time and experience haye not 
yet enabled me to determine ; but thus 

much I can declare, that it has never yet 
| been 
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' been given, where if failed to recover the 
patient, and time will thew whether it 
is to; be relied upon as an abfolutely cer- 
tain medicine in the cure of thofe com- 
plaints. After the ufe of it the lax folids 
fhould be braced up with:the bark and . 
fea bathing, to prevent a return, 


Ricxets arife from errors)in, dict,, 
from. the over care and’ tendernefs of the. 
parents, from negle@ing. to .give the 
child proper exercife, or from the omifl- 
fion of timely remedies, when.the bodies, 
of little infants, who are fubject to va- 
rious obftru@tions, are out of order. This 
complaint is to be. prevented or removed 
by cleanfing the prime vie, opening - 
their little obf{tru@tions, and by. bracing 
up the folids by the ufe.of the cold bath; 
country air, and much exercife, not fuf- 
fering the children to fit long, .bat often 
rolling, tumbling, and thakine’ them. 


_ Various are the diforders which are 
yncident in particular to the fair.fex, and 
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moft of them arife from an undue regu- 
lation of their monthly courfes.” That is 
the principal fource of moft of their cala-~ 
mities. When the monthly purgations are 
partially fuppreffed or totally obftruéted, 
through weaknefs, rigidity, or a fpalmo- 
dic contraction of the veflels, if the hu-: ~ 
mour retained is not thrown off by fome 
other outlet, it muft neceflarily occafion 
a plenitude, which muft diftend the vef- 
fels beyond their natural dimentions, 
and caufe debility ; as the urine, if it is 
too long and in too great a quantity re- 
tained in the bladder, ftretches its fibres 
fo far that they lofe their power to con- 
tract and expel it. assy 


A PERIODICAL plethora is not pecu- 
liar to women only, for Boerhaave was 
of opinion that men have fome excretion _ 
increafed ‘at ftated times, and that the 
plethora they are fubject to, goes off 
either by increafed perfpiration, urine, 
&c. which fometimes happens to women 
‘whole courfes do not flow, yet they are 

preferved 
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preferved: in health’ by’ fome ‘other evas 


i. 
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“Perle is a certain pede penis’ 
tude in’ all nature. © The fea ebbs: and! 
flows; the {ex are relieved’ by the erup~ 
tion of: the «menfes ; ; humours: increafe’ 
and grow plentiful-in the’ beginning or 
everyomonth ¢ ain lunacy’ thefé periodical’ 
changes ate'very perceptible 3 ‘they hap 
pen indeed in‘all difeafes; ‘and very: much? 
exageerate the? fymptomis, but-not being” 
perceptible, ‘were-not attended to by phy~ 
ficians, who ‘are’ generally fonder ' of 
_ fpinning out fine theoriés, : than of ftudy= : 
ing fimple nature. : Some people are fub=’ 
ject to periodical eruptions, which | cover 
all the body, and até at other ‘times per= 
fedtly free“ from: any thing of thé fort!? 
Moft fores’ and ‘funnings | havea ‘Greater’ 
ieee at one ‘time than another? : os 
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he the sariodiea planets which? 
women,’ in' common’ with’ ‘every other 
"ag of the animate and inanimate’ creat’ 
tion; 
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tion, are fubje& to, is not difcharged by 
the common outlets nature has appointed, 
and no other evacuation has fupplied its 
place, then the blood being obftructed, 
. and. not having its due motion through 
the canals, obftructions are of confe- 
quence generated, and the blood flowing 
to thofe obftruéted parts in a fill greater 
quantity,. and finding no paflage, of 
‘courfe diverts and makes its way through 
other parts, where it has. either been 
accuftomed to find vent or meets with 
the leaft refiftance, and thereby lays a 
foundation for innumerable diforders, 
fuch as fevers, inflammations, cholics, 
excruciating head-achs, dimnefs of fight, 
fwimmings, hyfterics, inflammation of 
| the ftomach and bowels, -diftention of. 
the hypochondria, defedations of. the 
fkin, eruptions, flufhing rednefs of the 
face, chlorofis or green ficknefs, a hea~, 
vinefs, fenfe of weight, pain of the loins, 
groin, . palenefs; deprivation of almoft all 
the natural, vital, and animal fun@ions, 

tmiching pains; a pain throbbing and 
| beating 
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beating -in the-head} giddinefs, reaching; 
panting-and difficult breathing, convul- 
fions, a fpecies of -madnefs called furor 
uteri. » Sometimes the blood, by its: pu- 
trefaction, . injures the veffels and ‘pros 
duces,an infinite number of difeafes; If 
the. blood has continued’ fo long -vifcid 
and obftruéted as to contra&t an acris 
mony; then the acrid concretions twitch; 
ftimulate, and wound ‘the nerves‘of the 
womb,..and. put them into thofe throws, 
fpafins,. and convulfions, . which affect 
the whole. body; and are often the caufe 
of nervous: fits.,. The» blood thus accu= 
mulated, is fometimes :difcharged:by' un= 
common paflages, as. by: the noftrils; . 
‘nails, gums, falival. ducts, oefophagus, 
breaft,:lungs, ofkinssalfo by ftool,°urinep 
wounds or ulcers::oInothe: cure::of ‘this: 
diforder. it’ is neceflary’ tol adminifter: a 
medicinespowerful:and | adtivecenou gh to! 
reach; the extremities ofthe blood velfelsy: 
diflolve «vifcidities; thin othe -ftagnatiie: 
humours and render:them: fit for motion, 
force Open the: obftrugtions: of the: vil: 

| apts | cera, 
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cera, correct what degree of acrimony 
the juices may have contraéted, and 
reftore a free circulation. If the follow- 
ing medicines fail of having the defired 
effet, I would then recommend the 
ufe of the deobftruent © and “reftorative 
powder, which is certainly the moft 
powerful, and at the fame time the-fafeft 
medicine that ever was known. or ‘ad- 
miniftered: in phyfic; and whenever it 
is known, which muft one time or other 
lappen, every phyfician will allow that 
it. is made up of the moft a@ive and 
powerful materials; from fome of which: 
much may be: expected, even as much! 
as it really performs, and that is more’ 
than any thing yet known in‘phyfic is: 
capable. to, effet; and its operation ‘is. 
at the fame time!fo gentle and eafy, that’ 
it is feldom difcovered till:next'day, and 
upon that account it is givenconly every: 
fourth day. In palfies’ the ‘patient ge-: 
rally finds a tingling like the pain which’ 
people feel when their hand or leg is 
afleep, ‘the fecondiday after ‘taking it.’ 

R190 | Tn 
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In putrid fevers its effects are generally 
very quickly perceived. ©» | 

In menftrual obftruétions give the fol- 
lowing bolus, which fhould be repeated. 
twice a week till the patient is ‘well; if 
it operates both upwards and downwards, 
fo much the, betters”. pee 


RK, Calomel. grviij ad erxv, 
Pulv. hellebor. nig. | 
» Myrrh. a 953i. . | 
Extr. hellebor. nig. q. £ f.. bolus inter 
medio tempore cap. zger pil. fequent. 


_R. Caftor. g. x. ammon. myrrh. a4 9ij. 
Aloes chalyb. rubig. prep. aa Di. 
 Extr. gentian. Syr/zingib. a2 p. x. M, 
f, pil. No. 24, Do. No, 3. bis in-die. 


Vel, - 


‘RK. Af. fetid. fpec. aromatic. a Di. 
Galban, pulv. hellebor. nig. a 38. 
Sal, martis Diff. | 
Tinct, myrrh. q. f, f. pil. 


And if a liquid form is required, either 
of the following will do. | 
| . 

a 
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\ SUR EI&. hypochofidriac. 
Balf. traumatic. aa) Z1ije 
Sacchar. q. f 
. Sal. fuccin, Di. isi tas 
Spir. lavendul. 3ij. M. 

RK. Regul. martis 5i.: 

. Spir., vol.-arématic. 
Effent. ambr. 24 3 vis 
Mofch. 38.) 
Spir. lavendul, 4ij.. M.. 


THE turn of life to: women is a moft 
dangerous time; -fome lofe their lives, 
others their fenfes, and many their healths 
at that time. ‘The following courfe will 
be of great fervice in nervous difeafes, 
headachs, coftivenefs, female. obftruc- 
tions, but moft’ particularly. in the: dif- 
orders of women about the turn of life, 


R. Galb. ie Af. fastid, Refia. jalap. 
Mercur, dulce. 4a 9G. 
- Caftor, ruff. aldes focotorin, 4 9 GB grv, 
Sal. fuccin. grvi. 
Ol. anif. gut, iiij. 
Vin. aloetic. q. f. f. pil, No. Ki}. 
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&. Succin. flav. opt. pulv. fahalh DR. : 


Myrrh, contuf, 3 ij. 
SE le Sele ¢ a 

—-ammon. 3 ij. 

Mar. fyriac. 2 ij. | 
Spir. vin. reét.. ibij.. .'Digere per dieg! 


tres, vafe bene claufo,. diftill. Ibiij. cui adde 


Cort. Peruvian. Tee 
Rad. valerian. fylv. contuf. 4 Zij. ind» 


funde fine calore per dies tres ad fingul. Zi, 
adde Vin. alb. Lifb. 2. 


R. Aq. pulegii fimpl. (vel ita -p iper. ) z iit 


_ Syr. e meconio Zig. 


Tinc&. caftor. 


-Spir. lavendul, c. 2a si " : 


. Caftor. ruff. Zi, } 


Croci piper. alb. 


‘Puly, myrrh. comp. | 


‘Tart. vitriol. neutr, 


‘Mag. alb, 4 i. f. pulv. 


. Emplaft. cephalic. pharmacop. Edin, Zi84 


Opii pur. 3%. M. 


. Mar. fyriac. Zi}. 


Hellebor, alb.- Zi. 
Fol, nicot, opt, aflar. bace. 38. M, 


Four 


C mys 

Four: fpodnfuls of the above wine going 
to bed, the like quantity at three or four 
in the morning, and at four in ‘the after- 
noon, with two of the opening pills each — 
time ;-and at night, after taking the pills, 
take a f{poonful or two of the fpecific 
mixture, to be repeated twice a week, 
drinking’ warm thin “broth thofe days. 
Qn the other days take gr4o. of the 
flrengthening powder morning, noon, 
and night, in a fpoonful or'two of white 
wine and water, - peppermint°water, pyr- 
mont water, &c. with a glafs of the fame 
after fwallowing’ the powder. The flo- 
mach plafter is conftantly to be wotn at 
the pit of the ftomach, and a pinch of 
the cephalic fnuff is ‘to be taken going 
to bed. The head-too fhould be wafhed 
ever morning with cold water and {pirits 
of lavender. 


Ir the courfes are too, immoderate, 
great, or frequent, fo as to exhauft the 
firength, it caufes a> great debility, lofs 
of appetite, indigeftion, grumbling in 

gle the 
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the bowels, ‘pain’ ahd’ wedknels in’ thé 
back, joins, hips, dtopty; atrophy; of 
fluor albus, which is too great a difcharge 
of mucus from the ‘dnfideé membrane. 
of the uterus, -defioned’ t6! Tibticaté its 
cavity and neck,’ ahd prevent ‘their’ coa~ 
lefcing. It may be dcéafiénied by plen> 
tiful eating, without taking: ‘exercife. If 
it is of long continuance, and the’ juices’ 
very acrid, then it bécothes caficerous. 
“Fae immediate feat = this aitorek is’ 
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the efi inferted i in the vagina: when’ 
therd i is any confiderablé degree of acri- 
mony i in the difcharge; it occafions heat, 
pain, excoriation of thé cutitle and ah 
ulcerated flate of the glands, it occafions’ 
great ‘weaknefs i in the back, flatulencies, 
rifing of the hypochéndria, hyfteric’ paf- 
fions, &¢. ‘This difeafe may arife by great 
relaxation of the folids, and an acrimo-= 
_nious ftate of the fluids,. which may be 
brought on by moift unhealthy air, damp 
beds, or houfes, fudden cold, obftruction 
of fome natural evacuation, ficknefs, a . 

eS ea bad 
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bad ftate of health; the paffions of the 
mind,. as fear, love, grief, immoderate 
venery, difficult and hard labour,, flood- 
INGS,, venerial gleets, forcing purgatives 
too often | repeated, {corbutic and venes 
rial taints, and every difeafe whatever 
attended with an acrid ftate of the juices.’ 
The medicines proper to be given in this 
cafe, muft be able to fheath and envelope » 
the acrimony, of the juices, fcour and 
deterge the indurated glands, cut through 
the feveral obftructions, fling off the.pec=, 
cant matter through fome proper emunce, 
tory, and reftore | the -fecretions. perfec, 
and regular. The following medicines. 
cured the moft inveterate - fluor albus. 1. 
ever met with, even, of twelve years. 
‘ftanding, when: the patient could. not. 
walk, nor almoft bear the fmell of her 
own cloaths, which were fometimes wet 
even, to the outer petticoat. | 


B. Ball. ciphis 318 vel & 
Vitel. ov. qe fe 
ol Aq. cinnamon, fimpl. 5 8. 
» he indt, thebaic. gut. xij. xh 
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Spir. lavendul. Zi. ae 
wo © Syr. fimpl. 3if. M. hora forn, firnen 
dus omni noéte. 4 


RK. Rad. rhei pulv: gallor. opt: 4 Zi. . , 
; - Terebinth. q. ff. pil. No. 36. cap. 3 
“bis in die in cochi. ij. ftyptics Helvetii. Spunge 
* fhould -be ufed now and theri for a peffory.. 


teh IF 


“OR, Sal. mart.’ Zi. coque ex aq. ‘font.’ ibis 
folut.leni calore et filtra. cap. cochlomin. je: 
x hora. tima ante meridians et 4ta poft meridians — 

in cyath. infuf. fequent. 


i = Cort. aurant. incif. et contuf. Ziij. 
’ Fol... chamzmel.* mj. infunde in aq. 
bull, thi. . 


. RK. Gum, Arab. tts gallor; opt. 4 3 ij. 
- Rhei pulv. Dije 
ia Sa hy i: ge 
~ 'Terebinth. Venet. q. f. f. ah No. &é, 
~ cap. <i ‘omni nogte, 


But firtt of all the Siar bolus fliould 
be given, | Pn repeated onice or twice 
a week. } 


RK, Mercur, dule. grviije : 

Rad. rhei pulv, 3 f. 

Spec. aromatic. grvilj. 

“Syr. fimpl. q. f. f. bolus mane fumen- 
-dus:cum regimine,” | 
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RK. Mel. zgyptiac. zij. | | 
» Ag. alumen, Beti fbi. M, iniitiatar BR. 
Rujus sohitie quotidie, repiets : 


If the injection occafion, wien’ it “wae 
times. does, a pain in the fide, in that 
cafe it muft be difeontinued., The pri- 
mz viz, in this complaint, as. well-as in 
every other, fhould be kept clean. with 
rhubarb and /£thiop’s inhaiera or" mer= 
cur. dulc, oe i Mik bai 


I HAVE omitted: faying any thing of 
the gout ’till I fhould know whether the — 
powder; I have already recommended, | 
will prove an effectual remedy | in that 
torturing complaint. It is the. general ~ 
opinion that flannel and patience.ate the 
beft phyficians in the. gout ; and. people 
are unwilling to try any thing ele, which. 
is the reafon I have not had‘ fafficient 
opportunities to enable me to declare with — 
certainty that it is a: cure'for the’ gout. 
I have adminiftered it to feveral patients 
ina fit of the gout, and it fometimes 
removed the pain fuddenly, and.in-others 

- every 
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every dofe leffened it, and after repest- 
ing it a few times the pain went entirely 
off. If any perfon withes to make trial 
of it in that complamt, I declare it may 
be done with the greateft fafety, for it 
may be given to a child upon the breaft, 
and I have feveral times given to chil- 
dren of two months old. I undertake 
it thall do no‘harm, and if it does not 
cure'the patient, fhall not expe& a fhil- 
ling either for it or my: attendance, 
and that agreement I am willing to abide 
we in aha other ys agi : 


From wiih hath been faid, it plainly 
appears that a ftimulus is the caufe of 
chylification, circulation, fecretion, and 
excretion, and all natural motion in the 
body ; and what is the caufe of natural 
motion, if too much increafed, will pro- 
duce unnatural motions; but in all dif 
eafes there is an unnatural motion arifing 
from a preternatural irritation of the 
nerves, therefore in all difeafes the nerves. 
are too much irritated. 
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. AGAIN, from the account I have given: 
of difeafes, it evidently appears that they. 


all arife from obftruction; therefore 
whatever acts as a moft powerful deob- 
ftruent, muft remove many difeafes, and 
do good in all; and if it has at the fame 


time an abforbent' quality, fo as to fheath | 


and fuck up the acrimony of the fluids, 
it will have wonderful effets. As dif- 


eafes arife from obftrudtion, let us now. 


fee if we can find out what occafions 
obftruétion, and if we can do that, we 
fhall then arrive at the fountain head, 
and be better able. to prevent and cure 
difeafes, ats | 


OO 
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(CHAP. VIL 


The Caufs of Di saps more arta 
_ confidered and accounted for. How to 
_ preferve and reftore Health, by a natu- 
ral and eafy Method, and with little 
Medicine. An Account of a fafe and 
_, very powerful Medicine, which opens 
_ the moft minute Obftructions, and effeca 
., tually cures fome of the moft fiubborn 
Difeafes, as, Afihma, -Confumption, 
King *s Evil, Pa Ws F evers of the Une 
: BY, eo. 


yet E end and defign of eating and | 
“drinking | is to fupply the wafte 
ae our bodies, and to keep up the: due 
ballance between the. folids. and. fluids, 
The neceflary friction and collifion from 
the motion of our juices in order to break 
and fubtilize their parts, and to fit them 
for the animal funétions, make a conti- 


> nual wafte, to fupply which, it, is abfo- 
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lutely neceflary to take a proper propor- 
tion of nourifhment ; but if a perfon, in 
order to fupply that wafte, takes too 
much food, which from its natural qua~ 


- Tity, deftroys the ballance, then the in- 


dividual fuffers in proportion as the folids 
and fluids are removed from the flandard 


of health. Crudities and indigeftion lay 


the foundation for moft difeafes that tor- 


ture and affi& mankind, and not a few » 


there are that dig their own graves with 
their teeth. Ifa perfon whofe folids are 
tenfe and firm, wallows in luxury and 
riot for any confiderable time, he fills 
his blood with bad juices, which being 
driven about with too great force and 
velocity, are thereby forced into the {mall 
veffels, defizned to receive the lymph 
6r thinner part, and the folids being in 


a due degree of tenfity, acute and in- — 


flammatory difeafes, as fevers, gout, eri- 
fipelas, &c. are formed. If the fmall 
lymphatics, by the force of the circula~ 
tion and acrimony of the fluids, are torn 
and broke, then impofthumes gangrenes, 


&c. 
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&c. follow. But if a perfon purfues this 
courfe a little more flowly, and joins 
lazinefs and want of exercife to it, fo that 
the acrimony or ftock of bad humours 
increafe, and the folids are at the fame 
time weak and relaxed, then the flower 
nervous and more chronical difeafes are 
produced, and to crown the feaft, in 
comes the apothecary’s fhop to feed the 
difeafe and confirm the evil. When I 
take a view of the brute creation, I find 
they are liable to very few difeafes: horfes 
indeed, from the brutal treatment of their 
- mafters and thofe that have the care of 
them, and from violent exercife and un- 
confcionable fatigue, are fubject to fall 
into more difeafes than any other {pecies 
of the brute creation, except the. lady’s 
lap-dog from over feeding. In fhort, 
the brute creation havé rarely any dif 
eafe, and that is entirely owing to their 
eating and drinking what nature defigned 
for them, and in fuch proportion as their 
hunger. and thirft require, and to their 
having nature for their phyfician, and not 

v being 
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being poifoned with’ the apothecary’s 
fhop; rand I do believe that providence 
did not entail more difeafes upon man 
than he did upon beafts, and man _cer- 
tainly would have as few, if he could be’ 
prevailed upon to follow the fame regu- 
larity in eating and drinking. Yet I 
would not be underftood to mean that 
temperance will prevent or remove every 
complaint, certainly not; as long as there 
are different conftitutions there will be 
fome’ healthier .than..others; and -one 
conftitution will be more liable to this 
or that complaint than another. Some 
difeafes are left us by inheritance as a 
patrimony,, and, originally, acquired by 
intemperance... Some difeafes arife. from 
infetion and bad air, which. we fhall 
by and. by confider more at large; but 
the bulk of complaints are the fruit of 
our own labour, and may ,be. accounted 
for in the following manner. When the 
meat remains longer in the ftomach, by 
reafon of its quantity or quality, than 
by the laws of nature it ought, or when 

; the 
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the faliva’or gaftric humours are already 
corrupted from the firft caufe, then the 
aliment undergoes an irregular and in- 
complete digeftion in the ftomach,:and 
by the heat, hurry, and tumult of that 
organ, wind and crudities are bred, 
which being inclofed, become putrid, 
like putrified and ftagnant air, but more 
fo as being more confined. And being 
preffed upon by the nervous fibres of the 
- ftomach, endeavour to make their way, 
where there is leaft refiftance, either by 
the upper or lower orifice of the ftomach, 
but if they are pent up by the contrac- 
tion of the fibres, as happens in fpafms 
of the inteftinal fibres or firft paflages, — 
then the putrid myafma and crude indi- 
gefted chyle endeavour to get loofe, and 
by their preffure upon the neighbouring 
veffels occafions pain. Spafms upon the 
{phincter of the oefophagus occafion the 
appearance of fuffocation. In {pafmodic 
choli¢s' the ‘anus is fometimes fo con- 
tracted as not to admit a fmall quill. 
Lig croaking and murmuring in the | 

bowels 
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bowels of nervous people in .an hy fteric 
fit, arife from fpafms. But they do not 
continue long in the prime viz till they 
enter the habit and mix with the mafs 
of blood. Hence arife wandering pains 
not unlike the gout or rheumati{m, now 
in one place, then in another; for as 
foon as the fibres by their workings, 
have difengaged themfelves of the acrid 
flimulating matter in one part, perhaps 


the fibres at a diftance contract, and the 


perfon difcovers pain there; for where 
the obftrudtion is greateft, there the pain 
is moft acute, and the influx of the ner- 


vous fluid greateft. Sometimes the fibres 


of the veffels are unable to difengage 
themfelves of the offending matter, then 
they are more relaxed, by the ftruggle, 
the. obftruction is more confirmed and 


increafed, and perhaps by difturbing the | 


- circulation by the conteft, obftructions 
are formed in other parts of the body. 


When the acrimony and myafma are 


forced into the abforbent veffels and 
mixed with the mafs, then difeafes ap- 
2 | _ ~pear 
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pear in various fhapes, and°as’ this’ or 
that part of the body is weakeft, the force 
of the folids throws the offending matter 
thither,’ and sien the: feat a the com~ 
ine i sie setae vem ms MD 


GONE: os our eanit-hidicle astiti from in 
Shichis or bad: air, which we {hall next 
confider; ‘Upon thé air: the life of ania _ 
mals and'vegetables and revolutiom of the 
heavens depend. The weight of the ‘air 
differs invdifferent parts of the earth, and 
at different feafons and times of the year 
and. weathér; | When itis ¢rofs and flags 
nant with little.motion,! it becomes’ putrid 
and unhealthy,’ for all:bodies detach fome 
particles;which: cirtulatemihe air, which 
is morebor: lefsi healthy:according: to: the 
quatities:and quantity ofomattér it: con< 
tains: ot Albeo the. body iswvafcular} ‘and 
everyparteof thefkin both: expires:dnd 
infpirés’ the “moft fubtile! and: perhaps 
pitrid’ parts) whicly iffue’ out of thee 
taneoris exbialing: arteriedy! which are di 
perce over all the body both externally 

and 
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and. internally. When :the: veffels sare 
relaxed, then perfpiration is obftructed, 
becaufe the veffels have not force to carry. 
the perfpirable matter. the length of the 
cutaneous exhaling arteries; and if the 
air is ftagnant and thick, it has not elaf- 
ticity to difperfe and waft it away, and 
it lodges upon the fkin and about the 
mouths of the veffels, which it clogs, 


plafters up and obftruGs.~ This pu- | 


trid matter, which fhould!,be carried off 
by the wind, is» re-abforbed’ by the in- 
haling veflels‘along with putrid particles 
contained in the air, which ads asa fep=. 
tic matter upon ‘the blood,» and excites it 
“to corruption: ! Perfpiration’ is,» as was 
already mentioned,: abfolutelyy neceffary 
to animal and>vegetable lifes! anda free 
and. regular: perfpiration 1s | neceflary, to 
good health,.and in all difeafes ‘it is more 
or lefs obftructed When’ their abounds 
lefs ‘with that-‘univerfal {pirit; which I 
{poke of in the beginning of this treatife ; 
the, air lofes. part ,of .its.elaftic virtue, 
which makes the, quickfilver fink in the 

barometer 
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barometer upon the approach of bad wea- 
ther, and is the reafon why we find this 
element heavy, and the. lefs it fupports 
and keeps up our {pirits and if it lofes 
its elaftic, force without, it lofes it alfo 
within us, whereby. our natural ftrength 
is diminifhed, the circulation is languid, 
the body heavy. and.dull, the fpirits low. 
and. oppreffed ; the ftomach does .not 
quickly do its office ;, head-achs, peevith- 
nefs, anda great variety | of other gloomy. 
and | - difagreeable. fenfations, . too; well 
known, particularly. to.thofe that labour 
under nervous difeafes, , When the air 
is in.a putrid ftate, it refembles that 
noxious, ftinking; damp, which fulphur, 
when. kindled emits, yor -like the; ‘damp, | 
which. arifes) from coal. or lead mines, 
deep funk), wells, &e., Many. difeafes;’ 
as the putrid, malignant,, epidemical and 
pettilental, Bete arife fromthe air, which 
or eticticas veins, ates: are a diyttion i 
of lymphatics. The; inbibation by, the 
fsin is performed i iu the fame manner, as 
ar! other 
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other abforption, the’ pulfation’ of the 
arteries, which forwards the’ cireulation’ 
of the chyle, is contintied by the® perpe- 
tual vibratory ofcillations of thé éxternak 
air, and by part of it which efiters the 
abforbents, and adtsasia ftimulus:” Wher 
the air is loaded with the efluvia of flap! 
nating water, and’ rendéred’more putrid 
by vegetables of animals ’ ‘dying’ and rot=’ 
ting in it, at fuch* times® all meats aré 
“quickly tainted, then” low, inalignant, 
putrid, intermittent fevers; dyfenteries, 
with | many other‘ putrid difedfes’ rage. 
For the putrid effluvia of both’ vegeta- 
bles and animals, : flagnating’ waters, 

moift- ftagnant air and ‘heat mith in 
créafed, have an affimilating quality; and 
act as’ a ferment’ ‘upon’ the’ Kumours: 
There is no ftrongér feptic than’ putrid 
fieth. If you put'a’ piece of rotten flefhi 
into an exhaufted receiver, it will fill it 
with a great. quantity: of ait, which is 


the corrupted effluvia tarned to a noxious | 
and deadly air, and: if: tranfmitted upon 


i cima will Kill it; if upon an 
animal 


on 
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‘animal, it will fall into convulfions, and 
very probably die. ‘ This -peftilential air 
may be condenfed and abforbed by an- 
lother body; which will by that means 
become the moft deadly poifon, fome of 
which is now in my poffeffion, though 
not entirely prepared.in that way. It 
will not only kill by the touch, but if 
opened and broke, would poifon the air 
around it, and kill whatever comes with- 
in its reach. | 


IT HAVE perhaps two of the greateft 
‘oppofites in nature, a poifon brought to 
the greatett degree of malignity, and a 
medicine of moft extraordinary virtues, 
capable of working wonderful effeéts 
‘upon the blood and juices, and has not 
yet failed in any cafe where it has been. 
adminiftered, which has been moftly 
where other means have been tried in 
vain, andin difeafes commonly thought 
incurable, particularly confumptions, 
kings-evil, afthmas, palfies, and the 
‘worft kind of putrid fevers: itis fuch an 
a O acqui- 
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-acquifition, to. the, art; of | thealing:as: will, 


/ 


.be more valued the more. it is known, » 


| Warten thelait is foggy and damp and 


full.of putrid particles, it tops the perfpi- 


ration; and thereby fhuts up in the body 


the putrid perfpirable humours 3 and’ the 


cutaneous: abforbents . fuck .up ‘a: large 


quantity of thé. putrid myafma, which is 
carried into the blood and: brings: on a 
fever, which appears differently: in dif- 


ferent conftitutions according to the ftate 
of, the fotids and.fluids. If the folids 


are tenfe and elaftic, and the. patient 


plethoric, then he is feized with an ardent 
high inflammatory. fever, which always 
changes to.a putrid and malignant form, 
if the perfon lives long enough and. the 
fever not, removed... . If the perfon, is 
bilious with more relaxed ;folids, then 
the. fever attacks with lefs violence, but 
creeps on, infenfibly. He complains of 
third, | ‘nantea, bitter; tafte of the mouth, 

fre quent. di i{charges of. putrid, bile; by 
and, by it: infenfibly. changes into.a ma 


lignant 
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lignant form, and petechix and livid 
fpots, moftification of the bowels, and 
death enfuc. If the air is much infected, 
or the mouths of the cutaneous veffels 
much dilated, foas°to imbibe @ large 
quantity of putrid matter, then i€ foon 
reaches the mafs of blood, andthe fever’ - 
is. of ‘the. oro Bt kind. If the niorbid 
matter is extremely putrid, then the fever 
puts on the worft: form, and is mote or 
lefs peftiléntial, and thé nerves “quickly | 
receiving: fome of the peftilential. matter, 
convey it to the brain, which brings on 
giddinefs, | frenzy,” €oma, and | univer rfal 
debility” and fadden death, | The jail: 
fever is the moft peftilential® ‘this climate: 
is fubje@ to 5" it atifes' from bad air; “fTch’ 
and naftinefs, whieh} is us feat a promoter 
of putrefaction ag: éleanlinels j is a prefer- 
vative againft it. Tt is the patr id ‘matter,’ 
filth; and numbef of houfes, whieh: ‘pres 
vent the free citeulation of air, “and: the’ 
perfpiration of fuch crovds of people that 
make large towns fo unhealthy. “And 
filth and naftinefs befniear the fkin! and’ 


he 
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elog the exhaling and inhaling veffels, 
People fhould avoid, as much as they 
can, living near much wood or water, 
for woody countries are always damp, 
and the people are confequently very 
fubje&t ta agues. For the perfpiration of. 
vegetables is fo great, there is no wonder 
the air fhould be damp and moift ; which 
ought to ferve as a caution to gentlemen 
in the country not to plant too near their 
houfes, as the humidity of air is greatly in- 
creafed by the perfpiration of the trees, and 
the imperfect ventilation of the air. From 


what hath been faid we fee that the body . 
in a healthy ftate both expires and in- 


fpires, and as long as this expiration 
and infpiration are regularly kept up, fo 
long the perfon enjoys health, but when 
that is interrupted and difordered, he 
complains, And I challenge any one to 
produce an inftance of a perfon who re- 
gularly infpires and expires, in bad 
health, or one who is irregular, that 
enjoys good health. When we confider 
that perfpiration is more in quantity than 

| all 
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all the other evacuations put together; 
it is eafy from herice to conceive how 
dbfolutely neceflaty it is for life and 
health. ObftruGted perfpiration is the 
caufe of a train of hidéous and fright 
ful fymptoms that affe& nefvous people, 
and is the caufe of that tranfient lownefs 
that peoplé otherwife healthy are forced 
fometimes to complain of; particularly. 
in gloomy weather. If the obftruéted 
perfpirable matter falls moftly upon the 
lungs, then it produces 4 nervous afthma ; 
if it tends to the heart, a palpitation; if 
to the head, tinglings, thumpizigs, epi- 
lepfy, palfy, apoplexy; if upon the 
ftomach, naufea, vomiting, ftinking 
breath ; if it enters thé coats of the vef= 
féls, it caufes gout, rheumatifm, wan= 
dering pains, the folids becorne more and 
more felaxed, and the internal perfpira= 
tion is foon in the fame ftate. The in= 
haling veffels aré clogged and relaxed, 
which deprives the body of the neceflary 
fupplies of freth air. — | 
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Ip perfpiration. then is fo neceflaryy, 
any medicine that can. procure.a free per=) 


{piration in every cafe.whatever, muft be. 
of very confiderable confequence in phyfic. 


it.is a very difficult thing, nay: almoft. 
impofhble, to procure a free per{pira- 
tion, in fome conftitutions, and.in moftt, . 
it is very uncertain; . ‘Medicines: are often 
given for that purpofe, when they:| have’ 
only ferved to heat the body and, make: 
it drier than. 1t_was before... “Net; the 
powder which I have fo often mentioned, 
if perlpiration, is. only required,.. will 
procure it from the crown of the head. to, 
‘the fole of the foot, without heating the ; 
patient. or fatiguing him in the, leafte. 
And every one at all acquainted with. 


phyfic, walk allow, it. to be avery, ufe= | 


ful difcovery, if it. had no other good, 


effets, for. by that it will remove many. 
troublefome complaints, as. rheumatifm,.. 


rod 


feyeral kinds of fevers, and I have good 


réafon to believe, the gout, “&c. And. 
at’ the fame time “it will prove a very 


eae Rae good 
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60d - auxiliary i in ‘the cure of moft dif 
— eS oe ils oles 
‘Bei Ne ‘Hen all ifeates atife from 
“feigeniony obftruaion, obftructed per= 
fpitation and infe@ion; let us now fee 
hiow ‘they are to be prevented or removed. 
If plenitude has the sréateft fhare in pro* 
ducing difeafes, certainly evacuation muft 
have thé greateit fhare as remedies. Con- 
traria enim contrariis vincuntur. “As the 
ftomach is nature’s ‘ftorethoufe, great at 
tention ought to ‘be paid to ity it ought 
never to' be filled too full, nor enjoined 
more labour than it is able to cope with. 
To illufttate’ my’ meaning by a fimile, 
Let us fuppofe the ftomach’ a beaft of 
burden’; we all know by experience, 
that’ no ‘beaft can ‘continue always at 
work; and we likéwife know, that” we 
muft* proportion’ the load it isto carry 
tovits’ ftrength.' °Juft fo it is with the 
ftomach, it cannot!conftantly ’ perfit-in 
action without a due’ proportion ‘of ‘reft ; 
neither can it convert-into good chyle or 
O 4 3 whole- 
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wholefome nourifhment, a load, of food 


unproportioned to its ftrength. There- 
fore to prevent this fundamental evil, 
_ every one ought now andithen.to faft a 
whole day, and.at other. times to'eat 
with temperance, always making ‘it a 
rule to rife from the table with an appe- 
tite; for I believe we receive. more hurt 
from the quantity than from the. quality 


of our food. And if we happen at any 


time to tranfgrefs this rule, which fhould 
feldom be the cafe, we ought then to 
faft till we find that the ftomach, has.re- 
covered its due tone, and then to indulge 
it a day or two with only, water; gruel 
or chicken broth... In the, choice of our 
food,. experience ts the bett. judge; we 
fhould never fuffer our appetite to. Hae 
us to eat what we find to difagree with, us, 
or prove too much for the ftomach to di+ 
geit... Topreferve the harmony of the body, 
it 1s necediary to regulate all our appetites, 
and they, that will not:do it, mutt fubmit 
to the bargain they make, and take dif- 
eafesin exchange forhealth; and-one time 
or 
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or other they will repent of their choice. 
At and after meals one may drink a mo- 
derate glafs ; but as the wine, in general, 
is fo adulterated and poifoned with hete~ 
rogenious. matter, pure {pirits, well 
diluted with water and plenty of: lemon, 
is the-wholefomeft drink. To drink ;to 
a degree of intoxication is certainly very 
injurious to health, and a-habit of drink- 
ing will. break down the: ftrongeft. con= 
ftitution.. The ftomach is the firft thing 
that fails; for frequent: debauches relax, 
and impair’ its tone, and intoxication: 
proceeds more from: an affection of the 
ftomach, than any: effect the liquor has. 
upon the blood. By obferving thefe’ 
dire€tions one will be feldom ill. f 
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_ Wuew thefe rules have been tranf-. 
grefled, and: the perfon finds himfelf ill, 
our firft care ought to be directed to the 
prime vie, and if the body is coftive, a 
gentle opening medicine fhould be taken; 
or a clyfter injected; if the body is open: 
and no ficknefs at the ftomach, the patient 

| fhould 
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fhould look wp ‘for affifancetd the belt 
phyfician in “the world, ‘IT’ mean, kind 
Nature; who is always working for our 
relief, and would often work the ‘cure; 
if not prevented by the iijudicious and - 
wftimous aid of phyfic: When the pers 
fon is ill, he thould fat a day or twoj 
and» then live for'a week or! more upor 
a little ‘water gruel,: and after the ‘firft 
erfecond day he may take two! or thre 
tea-{poons ‘full: of tum ima large bafon 
of ‘tea, two or>threé ‘hours before thé 
times he ufes to get up, for then the fkid 
is: fofteft and -moft relaxed + itpromoteg,. 
perfpiration, which ought to be encouraged: 
by lying in bed, and repeating “thé 
draught ;. if it fails the firft day, perhaps 
it will fucceed the fecond, and when it 
does, the patient will foon’ get” well: 
but if thefe methods fail, a gentle eme+) 
tic and dathartic would be adminiftered > 
if the complaint fill continues: fabbore 
and will not yield, the perfonsought to: 
repair to fome «medicinal ‘water; or to the 
fea (and medicine fhould: be the « laft: 

: thing 
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thing ‘he applies to): and’ try what théy 
can do, for nature compounds medicines 
better than the moft! ¢kilful phyfician of 
apothecary; if he finds. no benefit from 
nature’s. thop, then the complaint is bad 
indeed, and fome ftubborn “obftrudtions 
are retest | 


pe MEAN coaly to apply thefe direCions 
in flight cafes, and where’ the perfon’ was 
in health immediately before the attack ; 
where'the difeafe is of fome idatne 
and confirmed” upon the. conftitution, 
thefe eafy methods v will not do, fome arti- 
Sere means anit Be mate _ ‘of to 


pain “are: the caufe’ ‘of all aifenBe and. 
oy. lpia ihorbid matter » by perfpiration.. 


pag. * SHloft Biel: deobfirueht; 
which, I'‘believe, nature: ever produced, 
is the powder which I ‘have fo no 
mentioned; and wifh to recommend. 
has wrought fuch wonderful curés, on 
brings about fuch a furprifing change in 


‘ the 
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the body, that'I am certain, when it 


comes to be known, it will recommend 


itfelf, and be greedily fought after; for 
wherever people, that are ill, fee by 
experience that. they: can have ‘relief, 
thither, no doubt, they will apply. So 
intimately are the component. parts of 
this medicine mixed together, that a 
man is confiantly at work upon them 
from morning till night, for pretty near 
two months before it is prepared, and 
then itis, perhaps, the moft penetrating, 
and. fearching thing in nature. _ 


Ir I might be allowed to fuppofe, 
from its virtues, its manner of operation, 
I would give the following account. of 
it. [may very probably err in account- 
ing for the manner in which it operates, 
but the facts I am fure of, and that is 
enough for me, and will, I fuppofe, give 
the fuffering patient all he withes.. It 
is capable of pervading the minuteft 
duéts, and fmalleft veffels, and of attack~ 
ing the Panam juices in the inmoft re- 
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eeffes of their lurking holes, and yet at 
the fame time it is fo mild and of fo benign 
a nature as to be divefted of all pungent 
acrimony. It’s parts, though of all other 
medicines the moft active, are fheathed 
and inveloped by a foft innocent cover- 
ing, which it never lofes, as I fuppofe, 
till in the courfe of circulation, it intro- 
duces itfelf into the obftructed parts, the 
feat of action, where it is to exert its 
powers, which are excited to ation from 
the refiftance the vifcid humour or ob- 
ftrudted matter gives to its paflages 
then it begins to break through the 
offending matter, which it opens, atte- 
nuates, and divides and fits it to flow, 
and then it hurries along the impaéted 
humour, and {cours the glands and fecre- 
tory ducts from all filth and dregs, by 
attenuating the matter which caufed the 
diforder; it breaks the edges of the {alts 
and acrimony, and by abforbing and 
inclofing them, renders them unable 
to tear and deftroy the fine and delicate 
fibres; it thins and aflimilates the juices 
3 even 
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even in the shinuteft aid mo remote 
veflels, promotes exctetion. through all 
the emunctories, and,I may venture to 
fay, will remove, as far as is in the power 
of matter to effect, the moft inveterate 
and chronic, difeafe, arifing from, thick 
nefs or fluggifhnefs of the humours, and 
from obftinate obftructions of the excre= 
tory ducts; it abforbs all acrimony. In 
fhort, it relieves, cleanfes' and unloads 
the whole animal fyftem, by. carrying 
off the morbid> matter by whatever out: - 
let nature feems ta dire&. In two pati 
ents in the gout where it was given, the 
water, after taking it, was.aturpid mafs, 
and fo thick that you might have cut it 
with a knife; in one, or. two others, it 
‘operated by perfpiration.. Though it is 
not a bracer, yet, by) the judicious ufe 
of it, the tone’ of. the parts is reftored, 
and the whole animal frame receives, 
ftrength and vigour. It is of wonderful. 
fervice in. all {crophulous-and cutaneous: 
difeafes;  diflolves. cold. tumours, by: 
apenine the pores and expelling the ob-. 

flructed 
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ftrudied matter by. tranfpiration ;) it-heals 
up. ulcers both external and internal, and 
is. a, certain, cure in. afthmas, confump-+ 
tions; king’: s evil, palfy, and fevers, even 
-of the .worft kind. , Ihave never, difco- 
vered. any artful effects: from »it, ‘but 
have,. upon every occafion, experienced 
its excellent virtues, performed fo won- 
derfully and fofafely, that in the hands 
of a, fkillful phyfician, I may fay, with 
much, truth, that it will regulate and keep 
in order the whole animal oeconomy. 


| ah HAPS the vextler may think I have 

given a,.long catalogue. of difeafes that 

are to be cured; by the fame: medicine; 

which indeed i is true,. if, he only regards 

the. names, but if he. confiders. the. caufes 
of difeafes, he will find I have not men- 

tioned too many, and time will convince 
him. of | the truth of -it, And whoever 

attends, to,.what Ihave faid concerning 

the virtues of this.medicine, and makes, 
trial of it, wilh never have jeccafion 

to repent; but if any. perfon fhould 

| think 
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think all I have faid to be of no confe- 
quence or ill grounded, he is welcome, 
and [I fhall not endeavour to perfuade him 
to the contrary. I know the foundation 
upon which, all I have faid, is built, 
and am certain it is a fure one; there-~ 
fore I am not follicitous what fome peo- 
ple perhaps, for a time, may fay of it ; 
{ know that fplendid names may, for a 
while, fupport miftaken theory and prac- 
tice, and may give a check at firft to the 
progrefs of things of the greateft con- 
fequence, but error cannot long ftand, 
it muft at laft come to the ground, and 
truth will at length break through the 
 oppofing fhades, and fhine with greater 
luftre. ‘The experience of fome years 
has convinced me of the truth of this 
theory, and I am alfo as certain of the 
great efficacy of the medicine propofed. 
Its furprizing effects are known to fe- 
veral, fome of whom are fo well fatisfied 
ef the truth of it, that they have {poke 
of it with the higheft raptures at a 
foreign court, in confequence of which, 

application 
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application -was rade from the fame 
court, for the fecret, and a very confi- 
derable reward offered, but I have not 
‘as yet confented ; arid if I do; it neil be 
with feveral conditions. 


| “| am fo ala ia its virtues and of 
the fafety of its operation, that I defire 
nothing where it fails, and am willing 
to. give proof of its effects to any two 
or three whom the college of phyficians 
or the’ royal fociety fhall appoint. I 
with it to be no’ more regarded. than it 
deferves, yet I fhould be forry to have 
it cried down or {poke againft before it 
has been proved, but that is a piece of 
injuftice I have no reafon to expec from 
fo generous a people as the Englifh are; 
and I alfo. know, that people that are ill 
_ with to be well, and will apply to what- 
ever means they know: will. procure it, 
when it is orice made known unto them. 


Ir is the common fate of all new me- 
dicines to be often injudicioufly applied, 
an 
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and theif operation, from the ignorancé 
of the giver; not’being underftood, the 
medicine is blamed and rejected as ufes 
lefs and of no merit; and incapable of 
doing what is faid-of it, and what is really 
in its power to perform. Under thefe 
circumiftances, what credit cana medicine 
receive, or rather what difgrace 1 is it not 
‘Jike to meet with? therefore I have de- 
termined to give it with my own hand 
till fuch time as its powers and-virtues 
are fully proved to every perfon’s fati8< 
faGtion ; and if the public will fufpend 
their judgments of it for a litrlé” time; 
they will fee that it is no quack medicine 
of little or no virtue, which is attempted 
to be palmed upon the credulous. "When 
its merit is fully eftablithed, I fhall then 
willingly difpofé of it in any way that 
appears likely to conduce pa to: ‘the 
public ce 
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